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“Oh! I am not so bad, dearest Miss 
Cooke,” she began. “It was really nothing } 
but a lark.” Miss Cooke winced at this 
forbidden word. “I did not think there | 
was any harm in it—indeed I did not. It qf 
was all a——” accident, Phoebe was going } 
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AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘THE SECOND 
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CHAPIER XI. PUT TO THE QUESTION. 


| BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


In the annals of Dido House, there was 
never known a day like the one that fol- 
lowed. To the elder Miss Cooke, to whom | 
the news was gradually broken, it nearly 





! brought back that attack which she had | 
| had many years before, and which was | 


to add; but she recollected that it was | 
nothing of the kind, being a serious, 
regularly - organised arrangement. She, jj 
therefore, checked herself. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said the principal, 
after waiting a little time. ‘ You see you 


of an obscure and mysterious character. | cannot carry out the deception—you are 
What! the highly - connected, prudish | not depraved as yet. You had better 
Dido House, the grand finishing-school of | confess the whole truth from the be- | 
| England, to be so disgraced —“A man| ginning. There may be something that jj 
found at midnight in the grounds! ” will excuse you. You-have always been } 
The énormity of the thing could scarcely |so giddy, and don’t seem to know the } 
be realised by the three spinster heads bent | distinction between right and wrong. How 
together in anxious council. Disguise it as | was it that you first became acquainted } 
}| one would, Dido House was contaminated. | with this—this man ?” 
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| a faltering voice, and she hoped that Heaven 


/ worst part. The awful side of the case was 


After an awful morning in council, a | 
lictor was despatched for Phoebe. Already 


} she had been missed from the classes, and | 


strange rumours of some terrible crime had 
permeated the ranks of the girls. She was 
led in, and directed to stand near the door. 
In the presence of the Doge, the trembling 
Phoebe was told “ that she was to be sent 
away, and expelled forthwith! She had 
brought disgrace, if not ruin, on the esta- 
blishment,” added the elder Miss Cooke in 
would forgive her. But that was not the 
that oneso young, and supposed to be so pure 
and innocent, should have sunk so low 

Pheebe was touched by the genuine 
agitation of the old lady, though shocked 
at this sad description of her offence. 
The real peril of her situation began to 








dawn on her. 


Phoebe bit her lip, then hung her head. 
How could she tell? What in the wide 
world was she to do? She was utterly 
unsuited to such a crisis, or to dangers 
like the present. Everything had been 
made smooth for her; or, rather, there 
had never been difficulties of any kind 
in her path. Others had always stood 
between her and them. Now she was 
suddenly ‘thrust out upon the world to 
shift for herself. 

“Come, my poor child,” said the prin- 
cipal, softening as she saw Phoebe’s piteons 
state, “confide in me. Tell me the whole 
story from the beginning. It may not be 
so bad after all.” 

Phoebe looked at her despairingly. 

“T can’t—I can’t now, at least. You 
mustn’t ask me. Indeed, no——” 

The Dogeand exempt exchanged glances. |f 
The effect upon their minds was that the 
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whole business was far more dreadful than 
they had imagined, and that something too 
terrible remained yet to be confessed. They 
gave her up from that moment. 

“ Alas! she is lost to all shame,” said 
Miss Emma; “hopelessly lost.” 

“What have I done to be treated in this 
way? Won’t you take my word? Did 
you ever find me out in a falsehood? In- 
deed, and indeed, Miss Cooke, I thought it 
was no harm. And if I could only tell 

ou—— 

F Again looks were interchanged. After a 
pause, the prisoner was remanded. She 
gave the jailor who took her away a 
look of scornful defiance. They wouid 
not tame her in that way. As she stood 
in her room, her hair roughened by 
frequent tossing it back, and two fiercely- 
glowing spots on her cheeks, her deli- 
cate nose curled in rebellion, she looked 
a perfect “little pickle.” When she was 
alone, however, all this resolution for- 
sook her, and a feeling of despair came 
on her. Her situation was the most help- 
less conceivable. What if they really 
would “expel” her—awful word, like 
penal servitude for life to the professional 
criminal—from the school! And though 
her mother had been sent for, who might 
protect and save her, how should she dare 
to face her—a woman who would be so 
keenly alive to such a disgrace? No 
matter. Nothing in the world should get 
her to betray her friend! That was as 
fixed and eternal as the laws and decrees 
of those Medes and Persians which Miss 
Emma Cooke had so often prosed about. 

The gallant creature was comforting 
herself with this self-sacrifice when relief 
and sympathy came. The door was 
thrown open, and her friend stood before 
her. In an instant Phoebe was in her 
arms, and pouring out a whole torrent of 
protestations as to the oppressions she was 
subjected to, and her firm resolution “never, 
never, to betray her friend. They are going 
to send me away, and expel me. Let them, 
if they like—not a word shall they extract 
from me.” She had quite forgotten what 
she had concealed from Adelaide. 

The other listened calmly. 

“You are not to suffer for anyone else,” 
she said, “still less for me. I never could 
allow that, where the fault has been mine. 
But how was all this found out ?” 

She seemed to have the air of knowing 
to what Phoebe was alluding. 

“Oh, by their infamous and dishonour- 
able spy system, of course,” said Phoebe, 





indignantly. “That mean Corbett was 
watching me. She has never forgiven or 
forgotten her being discovered with the 
brandy-bottle. She watched me into the 
garden, and heard every word.” 

“T see,” said the other. “ When you 
went to meet him in the garden?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, whose misfortunes 
now made this secret arrangement appear 
very trifling indeed. ‘I was settling it all 
with him for you. And he had all but 
promised me—and——” 

“Indeed! But you forget,” said Ade- 
laide, ‘I knew nothing of this.” 

“‘ Oh, it is no matter now,” said Phoebe, 
excitedly. “It isallatanend now. He 
tried to defend me, and to take it all on 
himself. If you only heard the way Emma 
Cooke attacked him, and the gentlemanly 
way in which he took it. He is a perfect 
hero.” 

* This, of course, was not the first time,” 
said Adelaide, as if speculating on the 
matter. 

“Dear no,” answered Phoebe, eagerly. 
“IT went two or three times, and contrived it 
all myself. Wasn’t it courageous of me ? 
So provoking, too! Just a little more and 
I should have persuaded him——” 

“ Persuaded him to do what ?” 

“Oh, to well, you must know he 
hesitated—for his position is a little 
difficult, dearest Adelaide. As he says, 
marriage is a very serious thing. But 
what I said seemed to make an immense 
impression on him. Oh yes.” And 
Phoebe smiled. 

“No doubt,” said Adelaide, slowly. 
“But you have brought yourself into a 
serious position, and will have to fight 
your way through as well as you can.” 

“But, you know,” said Phoebe, a little 
taken back, “ it was all for you “ 

“For me?” said Adelaide angrily. 
“You cannot, and you must not, say that. 
Don’t talk to me of such things. Did 
I ask your interference? I am out of the 
business. You have been carrying on the 
affair without my knowledge, and on your 
own account.” 

“On my own account? It was all for 
you; indeed it was,” said Phoebe, with all 
her old eager affection returning. “I 
thought I would see him without telling 
you; make him promise to fulfil his en- 
gagement, and then come to you with the 
news as a little surprise. I thought it 
would make you so happy. I saw that I 
had some influence over him. But is this 
the return you make me?” 
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The cold lines of Adelaide’s face relaxed. 
There was nature and truth in what Phoebe 
said. 

“Forgive me,” said she. ‘No doubt 
you did if for the best, Tell me all about 
it.” 

She was exerting herself to put a con- 
straint upon her disposition, and banish 
that permanent cloud of suspicion in which 
she lived. 

Delighted at this change, for coldness 
was like physical pain to our Phoebe, she 
was about to begin an animated history of 
all her proceedings, when, suddenly, the 
awkward turn of the last scene rose before 
her. She had no fertility or dexterity of 
resource, and she had an instinct that her 
explanations would only make her appear 
guilty or disloyal. She began to falter— 
her eyes drooped. But she had betrayed 
enough to satisfy the other. 

Adelaide waited a few moments. 
old hard look returned. 

“No matter,” she said at length; “I 
have no wish to know what only-concerns 
yourself. As you will have to suffer the 
penalty, you are entitled to keep up any 
reserve you please. As I said, this part of 
the affair is entirely your own.” 

Such a tone always made Phoebe hostile. 

“ Well, if I were to tell you,” she said, a 
little maliciously, “ perhaps you might not 
be so much pleased as you may think you 
would be.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Adelaide. “ But I 
am not thinking of being pleased—that is 
not a luxury for poor people like me. I 
must leave you now. Seriously, you need 
not feel much anxiety. You have plenty 
of friends, you know. Good-bye.” 

She quitted Phoebe suffering from a 
sense of the deepest wrong, and believing 
that she had been treated unkindly by the 
most faithless of friends. 

“To treat mein such a manner, after 
the way I have behaved! Another girl 
would not have acted so generously, and 
with such self-denial. After getting into 
such a scrape all for her, to meet with 
such a return!” 

Phoebe remained instrict duress—gallant, 
unsubdued ; always wearing thesame defiant 
air— hardened,” they called it—when any 
jailor presented herself. But, in secret, 
she was pining and wearing her heart out. 
A letter had been written to Mrs. Dawson, 
in which the offence had been described as 
a sort of fearful crime, without details of 
any kind, and they were daily expecting 
advices from her. That lady, however, 


The 





was on one of her many junketings in a 
remote part of the country, and the letter 
was following her about. Phoebe could 
have given precise information as to the 
locality, and thus have saved some posts ; 
but, as may be conceived, she was not 
likely to aid in such researches. Mean- 
while, this pretty flower—deserted, secluded 
—hung its head, and drooped every day 
more and more. 

There was yet another influence on 
which the governing powers of the school 
relied at a crisis. Nothing could be done 
without Dean Drinkwater, who was always 
sent for, “ express,” on any outbreak—just 
as an eminent physician might be called 
in. Final decision was put off until he was 
possessed of the case. But he was now on 
a visit to “the palace,” where, of course, 
he could not bedisturbed. He was expected, 
however, for the day of the “ academical ex- 
ercises,” to perform the ornamental office 
of distributing the premiums to the young 
ladies with appropriate little speeches, and, 
in a manner, take the chair among the 
guests. He had written that if he could 
“get away from the palace ”—it was only 
from such great houses that he could “ get 
away;” those of less pretensions he left 
without difficulty—he would try and arrive 
the day before, to investigate this most 
serious case. 

Thus matters remained in a very painful 
state for all parties concerned. A cloud 
seemed to have descended on the house. 
The days dragged by slowly, until it drew 
on to the day or two before breaking up. 
This, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been a true gala time for Phebe. 
She would have led the dance, as it were, 
and have been seen fluttering from the top 
to the bottom of the house, her ringing 
laugh stimulating the delightful labours 
of packing up. The girls, indeed, were in 
a rather selfish excitement, thinking of 
the joys of going home; though it was 
well known that Phoebe had committed 
“something dreadful,” that Dean ‘Drink- 
water had been sent for, and that the girl 
was about to be expelled. 

Towards evening, on this momentous 
day, news went through the house that 
Dean Drinkwater had arrived, and was 
closeted in the parlour with the two 
Miss Cookes. Dean Drinkwater was a 
tall, full-blown dignitary of the emollient 
kind. His composition was rich and juicy, 
and his voice seemed to ooze upwards 
through a well-oiled pipe. He mixed 
with the best; his manners were soft and 
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courtly ; and it was thought certain that 
he would one day carry a mitre on his 
carriage-panel. 

The two ladies attended on him with 
awful countenances, and related the terrible 
business : 

“A fearful thing has occurred. One 
of the most shocking visitations for the 
school.” 

“ Good gracious me, Miss Cooke! What 
d’ye mean?” 

They told him the affair. 

To Miss Cooke’s surprise, he did not 
start from his seat, or cover his face with 
his hands. 

“Such a blow to fall on me, Mr. Dean,” 
said Miss Cooke, “at my age. It is ruin! 
The school is disgraced! ” 

“Oh dear me no, not at all,” said Dean 
Drinkwater. “1 suppose you haven’t made 
the affair public?” 

“Public, sir! No.” 

“So much the better. I am afraid the 
child is giddy—pity she’s not more steady 
—eh? Foolish sort of Tomboy, I think.” 

Rather astonished, Miss Cooke replied : 
“ Quite lost to shame and decency! But 
what are we to do with her, Dean 
Drinkwater? She must be sent away; we 
owe it to the other girls not to have them 
contaminated.” 

The Dean waved his hand, as one would 
do when asking the people to keep seated 
at a meeting. 

“Nonsense! don’t do it at all,” he said ; 
“let there be no fuss. This is a thing 
to be hushed up. If you must get her 
away, get her away quietly. I would just 
penance her, and say no more about it.” 

“But here are the holidays at hand. 
As-a matter of conscience, could we let 
her mix with the other girls ?” 

““Well—eh—not exactly,” said the Dean, 
a little puzzled—a puzzle too which his 
answer did not resolve. “ But there is a 
way of doing these things. Her mother 
will be here—a sensible, proper woman of 
the world—one of the Digges family, 
whom I know very well. I shall see her 
myself, and we can all talk it over together, 
and settle something. What sort is the 
young man? Made out anything about 
him, and his connections ? ” 

“We make out?” said Miss Cooke. 
“‘ No, indeed, Mr. Dean. But the girl is 
so hardened, she will confess nothing.” 

“Then I must talk to her. It may very 
likely turn out only a school-girl’s frolic.” 

“Emma,” said Miss Cooke, austerely, 
“show the Dean the letter. When I tell 





you, Dean Drinkwater, that this shocking 
letter was snatched from her hand, that a 
false key to our garden-gate has been made 


and procured, and that there are reasons’ 


to suspect that this clandestine intercourse 
has been going on for months, you will 
not take this indulgent view.” 

The Dean looked grave at this accumu- 
lation of evidence, then began to read the 
letter. 

“This is a little awkward,” he said; 
“still the young man may turn out to be 
very proper, you know. I wouldn’t make 
too much of it. If we could only get some 
information! You had better send the 
girl to me at once. I must talk to her.” 

Now came the lictor with summons to 
the parlour for the imprisoned Phebe, 
who, as she heard the step outside, brushed 
away her tears, though she could not 
drive back that delicate flush that had 
coloured her face. She followed proudly, 
and entered haughtily. The Dean, whose 
eye was always being exercised in such 
matters, thought what a refined, “clean- 
bred” air she had, and that by-and-by she 
ought to make a “very fair match.” He 
wished that some of his own ponderous, 
slow-moving girls would offer the same 
promise. 

The door was closed on Phoebe, and she 
was left alone with the judge, who received 
her with a plaintive air, as though all was 
over, the fingers of both hands joined 
together with great nicety—his favourite 
pose when dealing with clergy, servants, 
&c. Phoebe knew it well, as she had often 
“taken it off” to the life, for the girls. 


CHAPTER XII. THE DEAN AND PHG@BE. 


“WELL, child, this is all sad work,” said 
Dean Drinkwater, “very sad. Eh?” an 
interrogative that seemed to Phcebe either 
to invite contradiction, or discussion, per- 
haps, of the statement. ‘“‘I fear it is going 
to end badly. You must see that you have 
brought disgrace on the school of these good 
ladies, and ruined yourself for life—eh ? ” 

“T haven’t done anything disgraceful,” 
said Phoebe, excitedly. ‘Let them prove 
it—let them try me, and give me fair play. 
The law of England allows me that! Then 
we'll see.” 

“Oh! childish—rubbish!” said the Dean, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ don’t talk in that way. But 
come over here. Now, sit down there, and 
tell me all about this unfortunate business. 
There may be something extenuating.” 

Phoebe met this adyance with the 
warmest impulse. 
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“Indeed, yes, Mr. Dean, you are right,” 
she said, cosily; ‘“‘so there was. It was 
only a little bit of fun after all, and ‘ 

“To be sure; yes. And tell me now 
how was it that you met this young man. 
Who and what is he?” 

* Oh, he is one of the nicest——” began 
Phoebe ; then, darting a suspicious look at 
the emollient clergyman, she drew her 
chair away. “No, I really can’t tell you 
anything,” she said, decidedly; “I know 
that I have done no harm.” 

“Some friend, then, of the other girls ?” 
insinuated the Dean. 

“T decline to tell you anything,” said 
Phoebe, defiantly. 

“Oh, but you must be made to tell, my 
good girl. You have behaved scanda- 
lously, and, for one of your tender age, 
even disreputably.” 

Phoebe was biting her lips, but would 
not answer a word. 

“You know it comes to this, that you 
cannot be allowed to associate with respect- 
able girls. Admit a strange, low fellow 
into the garden of ‘a respectable house— 
it’s perfectly scandalous! ” 

“He was neither strange nor low, or 
anything of the kind,” said the excited 
Phoebe. 

“T believe you are lost to a sense of shame. 
Go to your room—go back to your room.” 

“Tf my poor dear father were alive, no 
one would dare say such things to me. I 
wish only Tom were here. He'd not 
allow——” 

But here her voice faltered, her courage 
gave way; and the lictor, waiting at hand 
and listening, had to lead her off sobbing. 

Muchastonished at being thus threatened 
with “Tom,” and quite put out at his failure, 
the Dean was now found to have completely 
changed his opinions. 

“You should not keep the girl here to 
corrupt her companions. You owe it to 
the other pupils who are under your charge. 
She is corrupted—hopelessly so.” 

He thus, with an air of originality, made 
use of arguments that had been pressed 
on himself before. 

“We feared it,” said Miss Cooke the 
elder, tremulously. ‘‘ Yet she could not 
have learned it here, where it is our aim 
to inculcate a 

“ Yes, of course” said the Dean, rather 
roughly, and not inclined to listen to the 
school prospectus. “But the hardened 
way she addressed me—threatened me 
with some one she called Tom. Such 
impertinence! Who is Tom?” 











“‘A wild, abandoned fellow, her brother,” 
struck in Miss Emma. 

“All in keeping, I see,” said the Dean. 
“ But this won’t do, you know. I am not 
accustomed to be set at defiance.” He 
was thinking of the last troublesome 
clergyman he had had to deal with. “She 
must not think she shall conceal things 
from me. I'll probe to the bottom of it 
before the day is out. Has she any 
confidantes—bosom friends—or anything 
of that sort?” 

“Qh yes,” said the two ladies; ‘ Ade- 
laide Cross.” 

“What! that stiff-necked, ill-regulated 
young person I saw before? Well, she 
might know something, or be made to 
tell something ‘i 

‘** Perhaps so,” said Miss Cooke, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ Would you wish to see her? ” 

Adelaide Cross was accordingly sent for, 
and marshalled to the presence of Dean 
Drinkwater. 

“You know about this unfortunate 
girl,” said the Dean, coming to the point 
atonce. He did not feel quite comfortable, 
however, under Adelaide's cold, inquiring 
gaze. “ Now, from your knowledge of her, 
would you suppose that there was someone 
else, with more cleverness, making use of 
her? What would yousay now? You 
are her intimate friend, 1 am given to 
understand ;” and the Dean, resting his 
elbows on the arms of his chair, brought 
his outstretched fingers together. 

There was a knowing glance in the 
Dean’s eye, as though he had shown his 
sagacity in this speculation; but he did 
not notice the sort of half-amused, half- 
contemptuous look of Adelaide, who may 
have been enjoying the picture of self- 
sufficiency before her. 

“ What would you say?” he repeated. 

“T should say,” answered she, slowly, 
“that it was probable.” 

“ As her friend, you think so? ” 

* Pardon me, that is a mistake. I can 
scarcely be called her friend. ButI believe, 
from her -impulsive, volatile, and, 1 may 
say, from—” here she paused—“ from her 
affectionate disposition, that she may have 
been drawn into this business from a wish 
to help another.” 

“Help another! But do you know this 
of your own knowledge ? ” 

“You have asked me my opinion,” said 
Adelaide. 

“Well, speak ont, then; you are not 
going to have the innocent punished.” 

“T did not say she was innocent. I 
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know nothing about it. But I do believe 
that the guilty party is not before you.” 

“For shame,” he said; “you wish to 
screen her. What guilty party are you 
talking of ?” 

“T am telling you the truth—what I 
believe to be the truth—and to save you 
from a mistake. She does not deserve 
harsh treatment.” 

The Dean was a cunning person, and 
delighted in little investigations of this 
kind, to which he was fond of submitting 
his wife, servants, and children at home. 
He felt that he was on the scent, as it were, 
and was rather vexed that he should be 
opposed in this fashion. 

“This is very childish,” he said; “you 
don’t know what you are talking of. We 
can’t allow it. Speak out, I bid you.” 

Adelaide had her eyes fixed on a letter 
which the Dean was carelessly turning 
over in his hand. 

“First, is there any positive proof 
against her?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Dear, yes; it has really gone to most 
discreditable lengths.” 

“'What’s that letter ? ” 

** Never mind about that! ” 

“T will tell you all I know,’ 
eagerly, “if I but see that letter.” 

The Dean began to think himself a 
diplomatist. ‘‘ Well, I see no objection to 
you looking at it,” and he placed it in her 
hand. 

Adelaide read it aloud, and read it very 
slowly : 

“Dear Miss Pua@se,—During, that de- 
lightful interview—” Adelaide paused— 
“T had not courage to tell you what 
was in my thoughts. We talked of other 
matters; but all the while you must have 
guessed what I longed to say, but what I 
dared not speak. I can no longer help to 
carry on the delusion, which has been the 
cause of our meeting. Iam certain that, 
from the first moment we met, you saw 
the change that took place in me. It may 
seem fickle, heartless, if you will—I cannot 
help it. Nothing could be called heartless 
of which you have been the cause. Had I 
not met you, I should have remained 
faithful to what I fancied was my first 
love. But I know you can be indulgent, 
for, as I said, you must have seen, from 
the first moment I saw yon, that it was to 
you all my thoughts turned.” 

Here Adelaide pausedayain, then went on: 

“T know that during our hurried meet- 
ing of to-night, that I shallnot be able to say 


, 


said she 


“‘May I yenture to tell you also what I 
fancy I have seen in your eyes, your 
sweet voice, and in your letters—that I 
am not wholly indifferent to you ? 

“I fear that you may be offended, or 
think that I have taken advantage of the 
confidence you so generously placed in 
me. Still, you know that I love you. I 
shall not rest until I hear from you, to say 
that you are not angry with me, and 
that I may look forward to another de- 
lightful meeting, when you will tell me 
that you are not offended with me; and 
believe me to be ever your faithful and 
unchanging admirer, F. Price.” 

The Dean listened with quite a new in- 
terest to this recital, for Adelaide read it 
with a power and emphasis that made it 
quite dramatic. 

“* Now,” he said, “if we knew who was 
the friend she has betrayed in this way.” 

“Ts it not clear P” said Adelaide. “ This 
paper speaks for itself, does it not?” 

“Well, it does in a certain measure,” 
said the Dean, mystified at being addressed 
in this strain, “to a certain extent.” 

“Tt speaks for itself then. Recollect it 
cannot be said that I have betrayed a 
companion. That letter is as sacred as 
a confession. What I can add to it is 
simply this—I know that the affair began 
by her volunteering to aid a friend in the 
business. She has ended, as you have seen,” 
and she held up the letter, “‘ by supplant- 
ing that friend in this treacherous way.” 

“Well! what is it you know?” asked 
the Dean. 

“This for certain—that she kept these 
meetings secret from the person she called 
her friend.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the Dean. “This is 
taking rather an ugly complexion, indeed. 
Well, what else ? Go on.” 

“T know no more. Quite enough, I 
should think.” 

Again taken aback by this air of equality, 
the Dean looked at her for a moment. 

“It’s really most disreputable,” he said, 
“from beginning to end. The girl ought 
to be sent away at once. She should not 
be under the roof when the strangers come 
here to-morrow. You can go now.” 
Adelaide retired. 


CHAPTER XIII, ADELAIDE’S WARNING. 


Again the council assembled ; and once 
more the hapless Phobe was brought 
before it. Under this agitating process 
the poor child was giving way. Uncon- 
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the course which is so much in favour 
in foreign countries—of enfeebling the 
prisoner by the moral torture of suspense 
and pertinacious questioning. Poor little 
Phoebe! It seemed cruel, this unequal 
struggle between three stern and pitiless 
elders and a mere child. 

The Dean at once “took up the word.” 

“‘T have seen your companion, Adelaide 
Cross ”’—here Phoebe anxiously raised her 
head, and her face brightened—“ who has, 
I must say, attempted to put the best con- 
struction on your conduct.” 

Phosbe’s eyes lighted up. ‘I knew she 
would—she would stand by me, I was 
certain.” 

“Oh hush, none of that,” said the 
Dean, waving off this obnoxious piece 
of Jacobinism; “no more of that, please. 
You are not conscious of the very serious, 
I may say awful, position in which you 
stand. Miss Cooke owes it to her con- 
science, and to her establishment, not to 
keep you an hour longer here. You are 
to leave this evening.” 

Phoebe gave a little cry, then bursting 
into a torrent of sobs, said passion- 
ately : 

“What! expel me? What have I done! 
Oh, mamma, mamma! where are you? 
Help me against these cruel people.” 

The Dean winced; but the elder Miss 
Cooke was affected, and said, in a not un- 
kindly way : 

“My poor child, what canwe do? You 
have committed a sin terrible in one so 
young as youare. I would keep ycu if I 
could, but I owe it to the others to make 
an example. The only thing left for you 
is to tell the whole truth, every word of 
it; nothing but the entire truth”—an 
imperfect version of the well-known oath. 


“Who has led you into all this? Come, 
confess—tell us everything. It may not 
turn out so badly after all. We can see 


what is to be done when in possession of 
all the facts.” 

At this appeal the hapless Phoebe drew 
herself wp ; a sort of chivalrous glow came 
into her face. What! betray the one who, 
at the pinch, had so bravely defended her— 
never ! 

“Not if you were to cut me into bits,” 
she said. 

There was a silence. 
looked at each other. 

“It is idle, then, saying more,” said the 
Dean. “She is hopelessly, depellore-ably” 
—so he pronounced it—“ hardened; she 
must be sent off forthwith.” 


The three judges 





Miss Emma Cooke advanced, and took 
Phoebe by the arm, much as the warders 
do to a prisoner in the dock after sentence, 
then led her away. 

“You are to pack up your things as 
quickly as you can,” she said. “A 
carriage has been sent from the Red 
Lion, and Mrs. Corbett is to take you 
home.” 

With all this weight of trouble, the 
allusion to this name brought the colour 
to Phoebe’s cheeks. She walked with a 
greater pride; but when she was left alone, 
this deserted her, and a sort of despair 
filled her. She sat there stupefied, and 
when the matron came in a few minutes 
after to see that she was packing up, 
Phoebe said, distractedly : 

“T can’t do it. Do it yourselves. You 
may kill me, if you like. What have I 
done to be treated in this way?” 

A friendly maid came with some rough 
comfort, to help to “get her things 
together.” The unhappy Pheebe could 
only fling herself on the bed, and weep 
and sob: 

“ Oh, how wretched I am! They have 
all left me, as if I was a thing infected.” 

“Don’t take on so, Miss Phoobe,” said 
the maid. “The missus said no one was 
to be let to see you, but I'll fetch Miss 
Cross to you if they were to turn me out 
the next moment.” 

“Oh, do, do, do!” cried Phasbe. “ You 
are a good, dear soul—the only one that’s 
been kind to me. Fetch her quick. I 
must see her before they turn me out on 
the world.” 

But, just as the girl turned to leave, 
Adelaide herself stood in the doorway. 
Phoebe flew to her like some trembling, 
wounded pigeon. She was too exhausted 
to speak, and could only flutter on that 
friendly bosom, as it seemed to her, utter- 
ing faint notes of suffering and exhaustion. 
The other did not shake her off, but en- 
dured this affectionate greeting. 

“So they are sending you away—expel- 
ling you,” said Adelaide, and she dwelt on 
the word, “in disgrace ? ” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, with loving confi- 
dence. ‘“ But, dearest Adelaide, I would 
not speak, not if they killed me. No, 
no; they could not get me to tell a single 
thing.” 

Adelaide gave her a look that Phoebe 
often thought of afterwards. Still she 
spoke calmly. 


“Tell! what have you to tell? Pray 
finish with all this acting. Don’t give 
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yourself the trouble to keep it up to the 
last.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said 
Phoebe, retreating in wonder from her. 
“Why do you speak to me in this way? ” 

“Why? Because you have behaved 
treacherously, ruined all my hopes. But 
I want no airs of sacrifice for me. Dry 
your eyes. Don’t be afraid ; you shall not 
be expelled. Well you knew, all the time, 
there was no fear of it—though you wished 
to make your capital out of it—and that, 
at last, the disclosure must come out!” 

“She is mad,” thought Phoebe, “ per- 
fectly mad.” 

“You don’t think, do you,” continued 
Adelaide, resuming her old calm manner, 
“that I would allow you to enjoy the 
heroic feeling of supposing that you were 
punished for me—lay me under an obliga- 
tion for life ? You never seriously fancied 
that P” 

“Supposing that I would be punished 
for you!” repeated the bewildered Phoebe. 
“Surely I have been, and am going to be, 
disgraced, all for you; and would do so 
again—that is, if you were only like your 
old self. But something has changed you 
terribly.” 

“You will understand it all by-and-by, 
when you have thought it over. You may 
be satisfied with this, that I mean to take 
your place in that carriage which is now 
driving up. I scorn your aid.” 

“But I don’t see it,” said Phebe, 
wildly. ‘You have become so cruel and 
so hostile to me. What have I done to 
you? What more could I do?” 

“IT don’t care whether you think me 
changed or cruel, and the rest of it. If 
you want to know what I think, I can 
only tell you that you are a mass of 
treachery and deceit. I merely say this 
last word at parting, and take care that 
you understand me. MRecollect, we are 
now quits. You can’t say you have been 
punished for me. There is to be no more 
of the farce of being a victim—do you 
hear me ?—remember that.” 

She quitted the room. Phebe was 
scarcely listening. Looking from the 
window, she had seen with a thrill the 
fatal carriage from the Red Lion arrive. 
Her heart sank; it was the prison-van 
come to bear her away. She had but little 
faith in her late friend’s promises of rescue. 
She was so cowed—her nerves so shattered 
by the events of these few days—that she 
entertained neither hope nor faith in any- 
thing. 





UNFOLDING A TAIL. 


Tae Rey. Baring Gould tells us: “I 
well remember having it impressed upon 
me by a Devonshire nurse, as a little child, 
that all Cornishmen were born with tails; 
and it was long before I could overcome 
the prejudice thus early implanted in my 
heart against my Cornubian neighbours. 
I looked upon those who dwelt across the 
Tamar as scarcely to be classed with 
Christian people, and certainly not to be 
freely associated with by tailless De- 
vonians. I think my eyes were first 
opened to the fact that I had been de- 
ceived, by a worthy bookseller of L—— 
with whom I had contracted a warm 
friendship; he having at sundry times 
contributed pictures to my scrap-book. I 
remember one day venturing to broach 
the delicate subject with my tailed friend, 
whom I liked notwithstanding his caudal 
appendage. ‘Mr. , is it true that 
you are a Cornishman ?’ ‘Yes, my little 
man, born and bred in the West country.’ 
‘I like you very much; but—have you 
really got a tail?’ When the bookseller 
had recovered from the astonishment 
which I had produced by my question, he 
stoutly repudiated the charge. ‘But you 
are a Cornishman?’ ‘To be sure I am.’ 
‘And all Cornishmen have tails?’ I 
believe I satisfied my own mind that the 
good man had sat his off; and my nurse 
assured me that such was the case with 
men of sedentary habits.” 

When the Devonshire boy grew up into 
a learned man, he made it a part of his 
work to ascertain how far this whimsical 
myth had extended—how far back in the 
vista of time, and over how large a portion 
of the earth. The result is very curious, 
showing that a belief in tailed men has 
been held with a resolateness proof against 
all ordinary philosophising. 

Let us begin with the East, the birth- 
place of so many marvellous credulities. 

Purchas, writing about the Philippine 
Islands two hundred and seventy years 
ago, stated that in the kingdom of Lambri 
were “some men with tayles like dogges, 
a spanne long;” and, in reference to 
Sumatra, “ They say that there are certaine 
people there called Daraqui Dara, which 
have tiyles like to sheepe.” Dr. Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, was informed by an acquaintance, 
on returning from the Kast, that in the 
remote parts of the island of Bornco, 
tailed men are to be found. The doctor 
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spoke of his friend being a reliable and 
truthful man, but did not say whether he 
himself credited the rumour. Struys, a 
Dutch traveller, who described Formosa just 
two centuries ago, narrates that before he 
had visited that beautiful island, he had 
often heard that some of the natives have 
tails, like brute beasts. He had always 
disbelieved the assertion, and nothing 
would have removed his disbelief but 
the actual evidence of his own senses. 
During the sojourn of Struys on the 
island, a native, wko had committed a 
murder, was tried and executed. ‘It was 
then I beheld what I had never thought 
to see. He had a tail more than a foot 
long, covered with red hair, and very like 
that of a cow. When he saw the surprise 
that this discovery created among the 
European spectators, he informed us that 
the tail was the effect of climate; for that 
all the inhabitants of the south side of the 
island, whence he had come, were pro- 
vided with like appendages.” Struys was 
very earnest in the declaration of this 
fact, claiming for it a truthfulness equal 
to anything he wished others to say to 
him ; “that the man had a tail, I saw as 
distinctly as that he had a head.” Formosa 
and the Philippines are not the only parts 
of the East where such facts (or statements 
of facts) are to be met with. Early in the 
present century, Captain Samuel Turner 
published the narrative of an Embassy to 
Tibet, including the particulars of an 
interview with the Deb Rajah of that 
country. ‘“ He told me of some wonders, 
for which I claim no other credit than 
that of repeating with fidelity the story of 
my informant. In the range of mountains 
north of Assam, he informed me there 
was 2 species of human beings with short 
straight tails, which, according to report, 
were extremely inconvenient to them, as 
they were inflexible; in consequence of 
which, they were obliged to dig holes in 
the ground before they could attempt to 
sit down.” No inventor of burlesque, 
however rich in humour, could excel this. 

Africa has produced a still greater num- 
ber of stories than Asia and the remote 
Kast, of men provided with this undesir- 
able addition to the usual characteristics 
of human beings. Harrison, in his High- 
lands of Ethiopia, mentions it as a 
common article of belief that Abyssinia 
contains a pigmy race of tailed men. 
Horneman mentions a current rumour, to 
the effect that between Abyssinia and the 
Gulf of Benin is to be met with a race of 





tailed Anthropophagi called Miam-Miams. 
About fifteen years ago the French were 
very much taken up with this subject, 
which seemed to them deserving of more 
notice than it generally receives. In 1849 
the French Government sent M. du Couret 
to explore some of the least known parts 
of Africa. In his “ Voyage au Pays des 
Niam-Niams,” he describes the pigmies as 
if he had seen them—as mostly under five 
feet high, ill-proportioned, thin, weak, and 
ugly, with short curly woolly hair, and 
“the external prolongation of the verte- 
bral column, which in every individual, 
male or female, forms a tail of two or 
three inches long.” This statement is cer- 
tainly as clear and definite as it could well 
be. Du Couret had heard of the rumour 
among the Red Sea Arabs, and appears 
afterwards to have visited the Niam- 
Niams in their own country. MM. Arnault 
and Vayssiére, after travelling in Africa, 
introduced the subject before the Académie 
des Sciences in 1850. In the next fol- 
lowing year Castelman described an expe- 
dition of the Houssas against the Niam- 
Niams. Some of the latter were killed, 
and it was found that “they had all of 
them tails forty centimetres long, and from 
two to three centimetres in diameter; 
smooth, and alike in both men and wo- 
men.” We suspect this should be four 
centimetres, not forty. 

Other stories of tailed Africans differ as 
to the region named, the length and 
appearance of the caudal appendage, and 
the inclusion of men as well as women 
among the wearers. M. D’Abbadie, when 
in that country, was told by an Abyssinian 
priest that “at the distance of fifteen days 
south of Herrar is a place where all the 
men have tails, the length of a span, 
covered with hair, and situated at the 
extremity of the spine. The females of 
that country are very beautiful ’—not to 
European eyes, we presume—‘‘and are 
tailless. I have seen fifteen of these 
people at Berberah, and am positive that 
the tail is natural.” So far D’Abbadie’s 
Abyssinian informant. About the same 
time (1851), or the next following year, 
Dr. Hubsch, physician to the hospitals 
of Constantinople, saw there a tailed 
negress. Her master, a slave-dealer, told 
him that she was a Niam-Niam, and 
that all of that tribe had tails, in some 
instances two feet long. “I have seen a 
man of the same race,” says Dr. Hubsch, 
“who had a tail an inch and a half long, 
covered with a few hairs. He was robust, 
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well-built, and of ebony blackness. I 
knew also, at Constantinople, the son of a 
(native ?) physician, aged two years, who 
was born with a tail an inch long. He 
belonged to the white Cameroon race, and 
one of his grandfathers possessed the same 
kind of appendage.” If these are the 
Cameroons of Guinea, we greatly doubt 
whether there are any white natives in 
that region; but we tell the tales as we 
find them. About 1857 the Rev. T. J. 
Bowen, Baptist missionary in Central 
Africa, ascertained that the Arab and 
Moorish traders, in describing the natives 
of various regions of that continent, spoke 
of a tribe of little people only three feet 
high, and added, “ Beyond them are a 
tribe called Alibiru, who have short 
inflexible tails.” 

As may naturally be supposed, such an 
addition to the human form is seldom 
spoken of favourably by those who have 
never possessed it. An old Portuguese 
divine declared as a verity that even Satan 
was created without a tail; it was only 
when the Evil One fell into sin that his tail 
sprang forth, “as an outward and visible 
token that he had lost the rank of an Angel, 
and sunk to the level of the Brutes.” A 
witch story, of Polish origin, tells how the 
members of a particular family all became 
tailed, to their great mortification. “A 
witch made a quilt of human skin, and 
laid it down across the threshold of a 
house in which a wedding feast was being 
held. On the bridal pair steppifg across 
the quilt they were suddenly transformed 
into wolves. The witch sought them out 
a year afterwards, and cast over them 
dresses of fur, with the hairy side out- 
wards; but, unfortunately, the dress of 
the bridegroom was so short that it did 
not cover his tail; so that when restofed 
to human form he retained this appendage. 
It became hereditary in his family.” That 
there is something mischievous and tan- 
talising about a tail seems to be felt at 
Seville; where, according to Doblado’s 
Letters from Spain, ragged urchins out 
of doors take a mischievous delight in 
pinning paper tails to the dresses of women 
passing through the streets. They stick 
a crooked pin in a strip of white paper, 
and this becomes conspicuovs enough on 
a Spanish black skirt or mantle. A num- 
ber of boys then shout out “ Larlago, lar- 
lago!” (“Drop it, drop it!”) Every woman 
in the street looks round to see whether it 
is to herself that the unwelcome words are 
addressed. The fun of the thing is (to the 


boys) that the bit of paper bobs round as 
she turns about, and is not always imme- 
diately detected by the wearer. On the 
other hand, there have been nations among 
whom the tail was more honoured than re- 
proached. We read of one tribe of North 
American Indians who contend that all 
men originally had tails, long-haired, sleek, 
and comely; that these elegant append- 
ages were further adorned with paint, 
beads, and wampum; that the men fell 
away from good; and that the Great 
Spirit thereupon punished them by cur- 
tailing them. The worst part of this 
story is that the tails were converted 
into women. 

We have spoken of Asia, Africa, and 
America; but there is a little also to be 
said concerning our own England, in con- 
nection with this singular belief. 

An old story associates the county of 
Kent with human tails, in a manner that 
at one time was distasteful to Kentish 
folk. It must be admitted that the legend 
was sufficiently aggravating. “‘ St. Angus- 
tine came to a certain town, inhabited by 
wicked people, who refused hys doctryne 
and prechynge uterly, and drof hym out 
of the towne, castyng on hym the tayles 
of thornback or lyke fysshes; whereupon 
he besought Almighty God to shewe hys 
jugement on them; and God sent to 
them a shamefull token; for the chyldren 
that were born after in the place had 
tayles, as it is sayd, tyll they had re- 
pented them. It is sayd comynly that 
this befell at Strode in Kente ; but blyssed 
be God, at thys daye is no such deformity.” 
Another legend tells of Thomas 4 Becket, 
not of St. Augustine, and connects the 
insult with horse-tails instead of fish-tails. 
The archbishop, according to this version, 
while riding through Strode or Strood, 
was rudely received by the people, some 
of whom cut off his horse’s tail; as a 
punishment, the children of those evil- 
doers were born with horses’ tails. The 
legends of those times were not very 
exact, in relation either to topography or 
to chronology ; and therefore we need not 
be surprised at a transfer of the incident 
to another part of England. Dorsetshire 
is implicated in one of the stories, which 
declares that “for castynge of fyshe 
tayles at this Augustyne, Dorsett men had 
tayles ever after.” So strongly did a 
belief in something of this kind exist in 
the time of Edward the Sixth, that ig- 
norant foreigners taunted the benighted 
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the Protestant bishops of that reign, 
launching forth against monks and priests, 
complained bitterly of the spread of such 
calumnies, and added: “In these legends 
they have defamed the English with tails, 
as has been shown afore. An Englyshman 
now cannot travayle in another land by 
way of marchandyse or any other honest 
occupyinge, but it is most contumeliously 
throwne in his tethe that all Englyshmen 
have tails.” A singular tone of public 
sentiment is here depicted ; showing how 
little foundation will suffice to build a 
belief upon. Notwithstanding the many 
centuries that intervened between the 
days of St. Augustine and those of 
Edward the Sixth, and the doubt as to 
the period when the first legend on the 
subject was written, the stupid credence 
still existed, and was made use of as a 
weapon between rival theological parties. 
We have one very remarkable proof of 
the persistence of this notion in the fact 
that Bailey, in the first edition of his 
English Dictionary (1731), brought in 
the heading or item ‘Kentish Long-tails,” 
as a designation that seemed to him in 
need of explanation. He adverts to the 
story of St. Augustine and the fish-tails ; 
to that of Thomas 4 Becket and the horse- 
tail ; to that which locates the incident at 
Cerne Abbas, in Dorsetshire; and to the 
insulting designation of “ Kentish Long- 
tails,’ which had been for ages in use; he 
finally characterises the whole affair as “a 
lying wonder.” This item was omitted from 
later editions of his dictionary, as if the 
belief had worn itself out. 

The eccentric Lord Monboddo, who tra- 
velled and wrote in the second half of the 
last century, was not deterred by ridicule 


from arguing in favour of the human-tail | 


theory. He was a Scottish judge, and 
threw something of a judicial tone into his 
odd speculations. He contended that men 
ought to have tails; that the lower end of 
the spine is fitted for one; and that the 
tail is a very expressive organ—denoting 
love, hate, joy, fear, and other emotions. 
Dr. Johnson was once conversing with 
him on the point, and said, in his senten- 
tious way: “ Of a standing fact, sir, there 
ought to be no controversy; if there are 
men with tails, catch a homo candatus.” 
This was judicious, asking for facts in 
preference to theories. 

Ireland has not quite escaped this visita- 
tion of the marvellous. In Bulwer’s Man 
Transformed, or the Artificial Changeling, 
published somewhat over two centuries 





ago, he says: “I am informed by an 
honest young man in Lieutenant-General 
Suter’s regiment, that at Cashell, when 
stormed by the Lord Inchiquin, and nearly 
seven hundred put to the sword, there 
were found among the slain of the Irish, 
when they were stripped, divers that had 
tailes neare a quarter of a yard long. 
Forty soldiers testified upon their oaths 
that they were eye-witnesses.” We fear 
that the “honest young man in Lieutenant- 
General Suter’s regiment” must have 
blarneyed Bulwer most unmercifully. 
The latter was evidently well disposed to 
believe the marvellous, for he adds: “ It 
is reported, also, that in Spain there is 
such another tailed nation.” 

“T will a tale unfold.” Beitso. But 
it will also have been seen, from the fore- 
going, that we may change the spelling 
of the monosyllable, and still find much 
to unfold in connection with old-world 
stories which have had their day and 
passed. away. Nay, there are, once now 
and then, indications that they live even 
in these days of literature and railways. 
The Rev. Baring Gould, as narrated 
above, has told us about his boyish 
days, his nurse, and the Devonian belief 
in the caudal appendages of Cornish- 
men. We find, too, no longer ago than 
the year 1860, a paragraph in a news- 
paper, to the effect that a boy was born at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne with a tail an inch and 
a quarter in length; and it is delightful to 
learn that, when the child was sucking, 
“the tail wagged with pleasure !” 





PRIMROSES. 


Come, put away that dreary book, 
Lift up those tired eyes, and look 
At what my hands enfold; 
I knew you could not choose but smile, 
Although your eyes are grave the while, 
At my bright bit of gold. 


Two yellow primroses; they grew, 
Half-hidden from the careless view, 
By hedgerow—grass, and spray ; 
A branch of last year’s bracken spread 
Its faded banner o’er the bed, 
Where these bright treasures lay. 


But I was searching all around 
For early blossoms, so I found 
What others might have passed. 
Dear heart! it seems most meet to me 
That our first flowers this year should be 
Primroses, like the last. 


Do you remember how we went, 

Our hearts brimful with deep content, 
Last year along the road ? 

My hand was lying on your arm, 

Your eyes held mine as with a charm, 
And I felt nearer God, 
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Because of your great love that day ; 
And, when you gathered by the way 
A little flower for me, 
My beating heart, before so meek, 
Grew great with pride—I could not speak, 
But thanked God silently. 


‘* My little modest flower,”’ you said, 

And stroked my happy drooping head, 
Till I looked up again ; 

“* My little primrose flower, that brings 
he fragrance of forgotten springs 
To tired heart and brain!’’ 


I know I was not fit to mate 

With one like you, so good and great, 
But love brings all things round ; 

For I could learn and you could teach, 

So my life’s low and narrow reach 
Took wider view and bound. 


Our hearts are wider too, we know, 
And stronger than a year ago 
Love’s pulses beat to-day ; 
We feel by many a quiet hour, 
By many a trouble shared, the power 
Of calm affection’s sway. 


My darling! have I truly brought 
The sunshine and the peace you sought, 
When our two lives were blent ? 
Have I restored your springs of old ? 
Ah! take my bonny bits of gold! 
I know you are content. 








A RING IN OPALS. 





In the autumn of 1866 I chanced to be 
travelling in that vast and roadless forest, 
which stretches between the gold country 
of Mosquito and the mountains of Camasca. 
My sole companion was a handsome but 
headstrong peon, who regaled me from time 
to time with the story of his exploits in the 
filibuster war. I gathered that he wasa 
Honduran, and had served under Guardiola, 
the “ Tiger of Honduras,” as people called 
him. Such a service is no recommendation, 
but he did his duty well towards me. 

On a dull and sombre evening, after a 
long march under the endless shadow of 
the forest, we came to a rancho, all lonely 
and ruinous. We stood ina little clearing, 
where once, no doubt, had been a garden. 
Wild cane and creepers and convolvulus 
overgrew it now, for the merciless war of 
these unhappy countries had passed by the 
spot. There we decided to halt for the 
night. Guliermo led the cattle off for 
water and grass, since mules will not eat 
corn, and I tore downa yard or two of laths 
to build my fire. Scarcely had the wood 
lighted, when my ears caught a dull thud 
of horses’ hoofs. I slipped quietly aside. 
In another moment two strangers appeared 
amongst the trees, vague and misty in the 
twilight. They halted instantly, observing 
my saddles and packages. The foremost 
drew his pistol, and cried in Mexican 
Spanish, “ Who is here?” 





“Gente de Paz!” I returned from my 
tree. 

“ Nary durned thief in this land but calls 
himself a man of peace!” muttered the 
second horseman. 

Istepped forward. “You are American?” 
I asked, and held out my flask straightway. 
“Thanks!” replied the chief man, in 
English unmistakable. ‘‘We have some 
Bourbon you'll be glad to taste. And if 
you’ve no objection, we'll join camps, 
for the storm is coming down.” Without 
more words he pushed through the oil- 
plants and the canes towards me. 

I never saw a face that good Queen Bess 
might better have loved to look upon. 
His brows were strongly marked, and his 
eyes bore the keen strong gaze of a lion. 
Handsome features too had the stranger, 
but those eyes so drew attention, that one 
scarcely marked the rest. His costume 
was striking: a short, heavy jacket of 
Guatemalan wool, edged with a gaudy 
check and a long parti-coloured fringe ; 
trousers of strong linen, girt with a belt 
of red leather in which hung pistol and 
knife; long boots, with spurs of silver, 
weighing each a pound. His horse was 
superbly caparisoned. I thought to recog- 
nise the class of man. I judged him that 
peculiar product of the States, a sports- 
man, or, as we should say, gambler. The 
other one was evidently a servant, and 
he proceeded to his duties, whilst the 
master sat upon a log, and aided me with 
supper. 

The dusk settled swiftly down whilst 
we talked. Presently, Guliermo’s white 
dress glimmered among the trees. He 
came towards the fire silently, surveying 
with critical eye the fine horses munching 
their corn beside it. Our new comrade 
turned, so that the mozo could see his 
features. For an instant he stood motion- 
less, gazing wild-eyed ; then, with an in- 
articulate cry, sprang forward, his machete 
upraised, and every white tooth gleaming 
under his moustache. I leaped in front, as 
did the stranger’s servant. We threw 
Guliermo down, and tied him fast with a 
halter, he raving and biting the while. 
The frightened horses plunged at their 
lariats ; Jake swore without intermission ; 
flaming embers were thrown about; but 
through all this confusion the lion-like 
eyes were fixed derisively upon my negro. 
He screamed with all the violence of Creole 
passion ; but when we had tied him fast, 
and, looking up, he met that laughing 
gaze, his voice gradually sank to silence. 
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“ Cast him loose, Jake!” said the chief ; 
and his servant obeyed. 

Guliermo rose up sullenly, and stood 
glaring. 

“ You’ve an unlucky hand, hombre!” 
said the other. “This is your third chance, 
and I’m stillalive. When we machos strike, 
we hit, eh? Have the scars healed on 

our back ?” 

“ Filibustero de los diables!"’ yelled the 
Indian, snatching a heavy brand from the 
fire. He hurled it with all hisforce. The 
other stepped aside, and the logfell against 
a tree, breaking in a rain of sparks. With 
a last savage curse upon us all, the mozo 
dashed into the forest. 

We sat down to supper, and I asked 
point-blank, ‘‘ You were a filibuster P ” 

Jake whispered in my ear, “ Colonel 
Hutchins, of the Nicaraguan Rangers! ” 

I looked with interest at this soldier of 
fortune, famous in the troubled annals of 
the country. All believed him to be dead, 
and the place of his murder had been 
pointed out to me, in a lonely copse behind 
Juigalpa. I said as much, and he laughed. 

** That was Guliermo’s second miss,” he 


answered. ‘After the massacre of the 
rangers, I escaped. Jake was ill in 
Omatepec. Your mozo was then a bril- 


liant aide-de-camp of Guardiola’s, and 
he had a trifling grudge against me. 
Luckily, an Indian’s gratitude is as 
strong as an Indian’s hate, and if one 
enemy tracked me to kill, another followed 
to save. Major Gondijo, as he was called 
then, found me asleep under a tree, and 


he came mighty near to a successful. 


murder. 
in time.” 

“What was your quarrel with Guli- 
ermo ?”’ I asked, bluntly. 

“T was a prisoner of his at El Sauce, 
and I saved a girl from the brute. That 
night Munoz attacked, and drove the 
Hondurans out of Segovia. In the rout 
I caught Gondijo, tied him up, and gave 
him fifty lashes. That girl’s old father 
was the good Samaritan I spoke of.” 

In the jungle one is not free to choose 
one’s comrades, nor is it either safe or 
practicable to travel alone with baggage. 
I joined company with Colonel Hutchins, 
who was on his way to Segovia. After 
some days he told me his business, and 
invited me to take part in it. That I 
could not do, but my warmest sympathies 
followed this terrible adventurer. Com- 
panion more delightful I never met, and 
nothing will persuade me that the deeds 


But the good Samaritan arrived 





of ferocity attributed to him are other than 
vile fictions. 

It appears that the Indian, whose 
daughter he had saved, did not consider 
himself quits by nursing his benefactor. 
He imparted to him the secret of a fortune. 
“In the wildest district of Segovia,” said 
he, “ guided by such and such landmarks, 
you will find a mine of opals, pure water, not 
the yellow sort, called Honduran. I know 
it because my father told me, as his father 
told him. No white man has ever seen it. 
There is danger, but I cannot tell you of 
what sort.” 

At the time Colonel Hutchins dared 
not show himself by daylight through the 
five republics. But he never forgot the old 
Indian’s secret, and, after many wander- 
ings, he had ventured back at length. 

After many days of pleasant travel, we 
parted on the lake shore, with promises of 
correspondence which were never fulfilled 
on either side. Some twelve months after, 
through my agents at San Juan del Norté, 
I received a curious package. Nothing 
more strangely beautiful have I ever 
beheld than the chip of stone enclosed. 
It was about as large as one’s fist, clear as 
glass, but full of unearthly lights. Broad 
rays of colour, blue and orange and 
crimson, shot out of it, as from an enor- 
mous diamond—much less brilliant of 
course, but broader and steadier. I showed 
it to several jewel-merchants, who had 
seen small bits like it, but none to com- 
pare for size or beauty. This stone was 
lost in the burning of the Pantechnicon. 
No word accompanied it, but I had no 
doubt that Colonel Hutchins was the 
donor. 

The other day, in Regent-street, I came 
face to face upon Jake, the small, crabbed 
Yankee who acted as the filibuster’s ser- 
vant. He hailed me as a friend in the 
wilderness, and from him I learned those 
details I am about to set before you. Jake 
is here on his master’s account, and leaves 
by the next Royal Mail steamer. 

After quitting me, the pair journeyed, 
without incident, to the lonely district 
pointed out. I am not at liberty to describe 
it further. There they sought landmarks 
among the bleak and barren hills of 
Segovia. After several days’ search they 
were led to the foot of a rolling slope; 
miles long it was, sweeping with ridge and 
furrow half-way to the zenith. The short, 
fine grass upon it was burnt gray; under 
that sad tone inequalities of ground all 
vanished, and the hill seemed to roll in 
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one smooth sweep heavenward. ‘There 
should have been a tree; but, for leagues 
about, not a sapling appeared. Neverthe- 
less, the filibusters rode on and up, Jake 
grumbling and jeering at his master, who 
langhed. Suddenly, after half-an-hour’s 
travel, he reined up and pointed. Far 
away to the left, behind a smooth swell of 
the innumerable hillocks, they saw a gap, 
and in it a darker shade of leaves. 

“That set my blood dancing,” said Jake. 

They rode thither, and as they went the 
gap vanished and reappeared. But at each 
glimpse it grew wider. After many turns 
and windings’ they reached the kloof, as 
South Africans would call it. Hills swept 
up boldly on either side, turning suddenly 
to the right at a hundred yards’ distance. 
All the space between was full of tangled 
shrubs. Horses could not enter; and it 
was late. They camped by the old tree 
which had fallen. During the night 
strange sounds arose, sighing and moan- 
ing of the wind in that narrow cleft. 

At dawn they began exploring. A little 
stream ran through the bush. It was dry, 
and they used its bed. Going on, the jungle 
grew thicker. Big trunks of cotton-wood 
and mahogany crowded to the bank. So 
tall and so many they rose, the jungle 
became so dense, that the towering hills 
were quite lost. Master and servant 
debated whether to cut a track ontwards 
and strike the sides of the gap. But they 
decided to keepon. Presently the stream 
led through real forest, dusky and shadowed. 
They walked in twilight, though the sun 
was high. 

On a sudden, Hutchins threw himself 
back with a cry. On the low bank before 
him sat a spectre. “For the instant even he 
was startled; then, laughingly, he struck 
the thing, and it toppled clashing down. A 
glittering ball pitched between Jake’s feet. 
They sat, down to examine it. 

The thing was evidently a human skull, 
encrusted with turquoise, garnets, and 
gleaming black shale.* The latter sub- 
stance, in tiny flakes, covered all the fore- 
head and lower jaw. The eye-sockets 
were defined by a row of garnets, uncut. 
From ear to ear, widening at the cheek- 
bones, stretched a band of turquoise, ex- 
cellent of colour, but badly flawed. The 
lips were marked with garnets, and the 
wide gaping mouth was filled with them. 
All the rest of the face had the black, shiny 





* Two skulls thus ornamented may be seen in the 
Christy Collection at Victoria-street. But the eyes 
have as yet defied all analysis. 











hue of jet. A few ragged teeth remained 
in the jaw. 

It was the eyes of this extraordinary 
mask which had startled Hutchins. Huge 
white opals they were, in which a gleam- 
ing red spark played devilishly. Jake was 
half frightened, even now, with the ghastly 
object in his lap. 

It had stood upon a skeleton, rudely 
fashioned of white wood, so old and rotten 
that the filibuster’s blow hadalmostknocked 
it into powder. One outstretched arm fell 
into the stream-bed. 

A few feet of clear ground there were 
where this thing had been set up. After 
examining all the neighbourhood, the 
adventurers took their breakfast there, 
silent and thoughtful. The pipe lit in 
meditation, Hutchins said at length—ac- 
cording to Jake’s report—‘‘Hev’ yer 
marked arything extror’nary, sergeant, 
beside that preparation of bones ?’ 

“*T hev, sir!’ answered Jake. 

“* What mout that be now?’ continued 
the master. 

“*T’ve marked a creek, kurnul, as is a 
miracle !’ 

“¢ A fairish show o’ water ran in it last 
night, eh?’ 

“*That’s so! And now nary drain.’ 

“¢ An’ what do your exper’ence make 
o’ that?’ 

“** May-be there’s beavers here; if not, 
there’s human Ind’ans can build a dam.’” 

Whilst finishing their pipes, they silently 
thought the situation over. Such woods- 
men do not require to consult before a 
simple danger like this. Neither seems to 
have once entertained the idea of return- 
ing. Said Hutchins, when they rose: “I 
guess the land rises towards the other 
side ?” 

“T guess so!” answered Jake. 

So he slung the skull behind him, and 
they took machetes in hand to cut through 
the wood at right angles, away from the 
stream. 

About an hour and a half of steady pro- 
gress brought them to the edge. No trace 
of people or of cultivation did they find. 
But the hill rose a sheer cliff, as high as 
they could see for leaves. They followed 
along cutting. Gradually the hill lowered; 
but presently Hutchins nearly pitched into 
a very deep barranca, or gully, which ran 
across the valley and split the cliff. Its 
straight sides effectually stopped them. 
Again the pair took a mouthful of Bour- 
bon and lit the reflective pipe. 

“There’s three ways in this matter,” 
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said Hutchins, as Jake reports. ‘“ We 
may track the barranca down, ‘an’ that’s 
my idee; or we may strike for the other 
side, crossing the water agin; or we may 
risk that mirac’lous stream. It’s bound 
to cross the ditch, I take it.” 

“T guess so. If it come from these 
hills, ’twould run like Niagara rapids.” 

“ Ay; but them beavers will have made 
their dam at the crossing, I should opine. 
"T would be easy to wash a man into that 
crack.” 

“That’s how it strikes me, 
Let’s be walking!” 

They followed the barranca. Opals were 
all forgotten by this time. It had come to 
a match between these wild fellows and a 
“drove of Ind’ans,” as Jake put it. He 
watched, rifle in hand, whilst Hutchins cut. 

After two hours’ heavy toil, straight 
across the kloof, the ground began to rise 
again. They had passed the water-shed; 
the barranca grew perceptibly more shal- 
low. Presently, they struck the channel 
of the ‘stream, running parallel to it. 
Hutchins paused. “It’s death ahead, 
Jake!” he muttered: and they turned 
back, examining each foot of the steep 
barranca. Nowhere was it practicable. 
So, at length, they reached the bordering 
cliff again, from which they had set out. 
“Up yonder we might see a something! ” 
said Jake. Where the crevasse parted it, 
the rock was but twenty to twenty-five 
feet high; with a young cotton-tree reared 
against it they reached the top. 

On one hand lay a confusion of hills, 
one above another, interlacing and winding 
about. On the other stretched the kloof, 
probably a mile wide at this point and full 
of jungle. Across the barranca trees grew 
equally thick, but practised eyes could not 
be mistaken; clearings or savannah lay be- 
yond a narrow belt of forest. Then the 
filibusters looked down. Right beneath 
them, masked from sight of people in the 
valley, an easy crossing lay, scarcely six 
feet from the edge of the cliff ; an inch or 
two of rock gave foothold to reach the 
path. They hastily descended by their 
tree ; hanging roots in abundance enabled 
them to swing round the corner. Tri- 
umphant they stood at the head of the 
crossing. 

Bat much time had been spent in these 
explorations, and sunset drew on. They 
resolved to camp on the bare cliff. As 
well light a fire as not, since the Indians 
knew their presence. They chose a place 
somewhat sheltered from the bitter wind 


kurnul. 





that plays at nightfall over those hills. 
Hutchins took first watch till midnight, 


‘and just as he rose to call Jake, a roar of 


water came down the valley. Jake started, 
listened, and took share in the silent laugh 
of his master. 

“‘Them beavers has miscalculated their 
dam-work!” he chuckled. 

“Tt’s Nicaraguan Rangers they mis- 
took!” Hutchins replied. ‘ We've begun 
fair, Jake. Don’t let’s spoil the game by 
losing our scalps.” 

But the long black night passed quietly. 
Wailing cries arose, such as they had 
heard before, and they knew by this time 
that the wind did not cause them. But 
dawn appeared without incident, and the 
filibusters rose, shivering. They took a 
mouthfal of Bourbon, descended to the 
dewy brake, and swung round the corner 
of the cliff. 

“ Kurnul!” said Jake, as he followed 
down the path, “I kinder think that if 
you commanded the rangers still, Hen- 
ningsen would have you broke for want 
o’ strategic science.” 

“You mean we should have crossed last 
night ? ” 

“Well, kurnul, this is a made roadway, 
if ever there was one. It’s rough an’ it’s 
old, but it’s human. If them Ind’ans has 
broke it down on the fur side, I guess 
they'll have the larf of us!” 

It took them but a quarter of an hour 
to reach the bottom and climb the other 
rise. All this time they were hidden under 
scrub bushes, and such soft-wood trees as 
papaw. Jake’s suspicion proved correct. 
All the path had been cut away two feet 
from the top, and they found themselves 
face to face with a cliff as steep as that on 
the other side. On either hand the earth 
sloped down, and, to make all sure, a 
strong abattis had been built along the 
crest. It was not needful. The filibusters, 
aghast, recognised their case as hopeless, 
and after five minutes’ silent contemplation, 
they turned about. 

“We'll try the stream,” muttered Hut- 
chins, “ provided, Jake, they’ve not cut off 
our retreat. Any how, it’s one to score for 
the Indians! ” 

It was two to score. For, on regaining 
the other end of the causeway, they found 
the hanging roots all cut. Nothing that 
walks, save a bird or a mouse, could have 
passed round the cliff. The filibusters 
looked, and uttered each a low whistle. 

‘““How’s the larder ? ” asked Hutchins, 
immediately. 
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Jake reported charqui for two days’ 
consumption, and, said he, “There’s living 
things in this ditch, sure. What devil- 
ment d’yer guess there mout be a waitin’ 
for us up at the other end, whar’ the crack 
shallows ? ” 

They started at top speed to see, for the 
bursting of the dam last night must have 
injured the fortifications, if, as they sup- 
posed, it had flooded the crevasse. Heed- 
less of stinging ants and snakes, they 
hurried on, slipping on loose stones, fall- 
ing over roots and bushes. Very soon 
they found water, stagnant, but flaked 
with brown foam. It grew deeper and 
broader as the pair splashed on recklessly. 
This could be nothing but the overflow of 
last night. Then, by the increasing height 
and density of the bush, they knew the 
barranca was shallowing; the vegetation 
in it could reach the sun. 

Then a wailing clamour rose on either 
bank, and encouraged the weary men to 
greater exertions. They did not fear 
attack in the middle of the barranca; but 
the flood grew too deep for wading amongst 
so many obstacles as it concealed. They 
had to skirt it warily, for there were spots 
where a strong archer might have struck 
them. The banks became so low that a 
stout climb would have taken them out, 
but it was too probable that the Indians 
lay in force along its crest. They pressed 
to the main breach. 

It opened on them suddenly, a slope 
covered with wet mud and rubbish just 
washed down. The water had but lately 
ceased flowing. Upon the top a score of 
naked Indians toiled feverishly at a breast- 
work. Two or three chiefs in glittering 
array hurried back and forward, their 
feather ornaments aglow in the broken sun- 
light. At sight of the filibusters all stood 
aghast; then, throwing up their arms, 
they fled. A single arrow was shot, which 
lodged in Jake’s holster. He fired over the 
Indians’ heads as they vanished among the 
trees. 

Cautiously Hutchins led the way up. The 
breastwork had been intended for defence, 
though it could easily be turned on both 
sides. But the Indians’ hearts had failed 
them. Traces of the flood were more con- 
spicuous on the top. It had poured down 
from the right with tremendous violence, 
washing bushes and timber into the 
crevasse. 

“ As near a thing, Jake, as either of us 
has come to,” said Hutchins, looking down 
the slope. “Now, we’ll skirmish into the 





wood, if yon’ve picked the garrapatas from 
our skin.” 

“Strategy says, look to yer rear, but 
you'll never larn strategy, kurnul. S’pose 
we was to see what’s going on by the 
creek ? ” 

Following the flood’s course, they reached 
the stream, which had almost shrunk to 
its bed. Such signs were there as showed 
them that the dam was an old system of 
defence. Reassured in this direction, the 
filibusters looked to their arms, and pre- 
pared to skirmish on. But in the shadow 
of the wood an Indian appeared. His head- 
dress was of dazzling green feathers, with 
long streamers pendant—tail-plumes of the 
quetzal bird; a feather collar, scarlet and 
blue, in neat, delicate patterns, encircled 
his neck ; the ends of his white cummer- 
bund almost swept the earth, and they 
were superbly adorned with crests of 
humming-bird. Boldly enough he came 
out ; but his whole body shook with fear or 
rage. Two boys followed in agony visible 
—one carrying a bow and arrows, the other 
a feather bag. Leaning on their rifles, the 
filibusters waited. At ten yards’ distance 
the Indian stood; he took the bow and 
pouch from his attendants, and held them 
out, with significant signs. 

“ Tt’s capitulation in form,” said 
Hutchins, and signalled to open the 


pouch. This one of the boys did, ex- 


hibiting a heap of golden ornaments and 
some nondescript matters, prized appa- 
rently by these savages. Hutchins shook 
his head, and pointed to the opal eyes of 
the skull which Jake carried behind him. 
The Indian seemed wild with horror at 
that sight, but he understood. One of 
the boys ran back. He was half an hour 
absent; and, in the meanwhile, Hutchins 
established quite friendly relations with 
the chief. Ostentatiously leaving his 
gun with Jake, he approached with that 
universal peacemaker—a flask of spirits. 
At first the Indian refused, then he 
sipped, and then drank freely. It was 
Hutchins’s conviction that he had tasted 
fire-water before. Under the friendly 
feelings thus produced, he exchanged his 
beautiful collar for a machete or wood- 
knife; but the boy, squatting behind him, 
whiskyless, could not overcome his horror 
and affright. 

The messenger returned with another 
bag, exquisitely adorned with feathers. 
Approaching gingerly, he poured out its 
contents—a heap of opals. Most of them 
were clear as glass, like the one Hutchins 
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sent me, but even bigger; some were white 
as milk, but colourless ; others, full of fire, 
but golden—Honduras opals, in fact. A 
number, however, might have vied with 
the grandest gems that come to us from 
Hungary. The filibusters were dazzled. 
In the mass shone one big emerald, full of 
flaws, but three inches square. There was 
also a great heap of turquoise. 

Hutchins gravely put back all the 
pebbles into the bag, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and pointed 'down the valley. The 
chief placed his fingers on his lips, to indi- 
cate secrecy, and the filibusters did like- 
wise. They gave the Indian both their 
machetes, their flask, and a few coins 
for ornament; then, with deep bowings 
on either side, departed. The chief 
followed them at a distance. An hour’s 
walk by the stream brought them to the 
head of the kloof, where their horses 
and baggage should have been. They 
had vanished, but the Indian signalled 
comfort, and in a few minutes the 
boys appeared round a _ neighbouring 
hillock, with the missing animals and all 
their traps. Evidently there was an easier 
exit from the Indian territory, by which 
these boys had passed. 

Hutchins selected what things he could 
best spare, and gave them to the chief, 
who withdrew to a distance, and the 
filibusters mounted. Loyally they rode 
away, and no human being has heard that 
adventure, until Jake told it me the other 
evening. Don’t be in haste to pronounce 
it impossible. The waste lands of Central 
America contain hundreds of such Indian 
communities, not to be approached by 
white men. Many of them have a quaint 
civilisation. In Costa Rica I may name the 
Talamancas and Pranzos; in Nicaragua 
the Woolwas, Ramas, and Guatusos; in 
San Salvador the Indians of the Balsam 
coast; in Guatemala, the Lacandones, the 
Petens, and a score of others—above all, 
the famous people of the Itzimaya. 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY. 








Mr. Txackeray has described a memor- 
able performance at the Theatre Royal, 
Chatteries. Arthur Pendennis and his 
young friend Harry Foker were among 
the audience; Lieutenants Rodgers and 
Podgers, and Cornet Tidmus, of the 
Dragoons, occupied a private-box. The 
play was The Stranger. Bingley, the 
manager, appeared as the hero of that 





sombre work ; Mrs. Haller was imper- 
sonated by Miss Fotheringay. “I think 
ye’ll like Miss Fotheringay in Mrs. Haller, 
or me name’s not Jack Costigan,” observed 
the father of the actress. Bingley, we are 
told, was great in the character of the 
Stranger, and wore the tight pantaloons 
and Hessian boots which stage tradition 
has duly prescribed as the costume of that 
dolefulpersonage. He had thestage jewel- 
lery on, too, selecting “the largest and most 
shining rings for himself, and allowing his 
little finger to quiver out of his cloak, with 
a sham diamond-ring covering the first joint 
of the finger, and twiddling it in the faces 
of the pit.” Bingley fancied the world was 
fascinated by its glitter. 

And he read out of that stage-book— 
the genuine and old-established “ book of 
the play””—that wonderful volume, “‘ which 
is not bound like any other book in the 
world, but is rouged and tawdry like the 
hero or heroine who holds it; and who 
holds it as people never do hold books: 
and points with his finger to a passage, 
and wags his head ominously at the 
audience, and then lifts up eyes and finger 
to the ceiling, professing to derive some 
intense consolation from the work between 
which and heaven there is a strong affinity. 
Any one,” proceeds the author of Pen- 
dennis, ‘‘ who has ever seen one of our 
great light comedians X. in a chintz 
dressing-gown, such as nobody ever wore, 
and representing himself as a young 
nobleman in his apartments, and whiling 
away the time with light literature, until 
his friend Sir Harry shall arrive, or his 
father shall come down to breakfast— 
anybody, I say, who has seen the great X. 
over a sham book, has indeed had a 
great pleasure, and an abiding matter for 
thought.” 

The Stranger reads from morning to 
night, as his servant Francis reports of 
him. When he bestows a purse upon 
the aged Tobias, that he may be enabled 
to purchase his only son’s discharge from 
the army, he first sends away Francis 
with the stage-book, that there may be no 
witness of the benevolent deed. “ Here, 
take this book, and lay it on my desk,” 
says the Stranger ; and the stage direction 
runs: “ Francis goes into the lodge with 
the book.” Bingley, it is stated, marked 
the page carefully, so that he might con- 
tinue the perusal of the volume off the 
stage if he liked. Two acts later, and the 
Stranger is again to be beheld, “ on a seat, 
reading.” But after that he has to put 
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from him his precious book, for the more 
stirring incidents of the drama demand 
his very serious attention. 

Dismissed from the Stranger, however, 
the stage-book probably re-appears in the 
afterpiece. In how many dramatic works 
figures this useful property—the ‘ book of 
the play?” Shakespeare has by no means 
disdained its use. Imogen is discovered 
reading in her bed in the second act of 
Cymbeline. She inquires the hour of the 
lady in attendance : 

Almost midnight, madam. 
Imogen. I have read three hours, then; mine 
eyes are weak. 
Fold down the leaf where I have left! To bed! 
By-and-by, when Iachimo steals from 
his trunk to “note the chamber,” he 
observes the book, examines it, and pro- 
claims its nature : 
She hath been reading late 


The tale of Tereus! here’s the leaf turned down 
Where Philomel gave up. 


Brutus reads within his tent : 


Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turned down 

Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

How ill this taper burns! Ha! Who comes here? 

And thereupon enters the ghost of Cesar, 
and appoints that celebrated meeting at 
Philippi. 

In the third act of the Third Part of 
King Henry the Sixth, that monarch 
enters, “ disguised, with a prayer-book.” 
Further on, when a prisoner in the Tower, 
he is “discovered sitting with a book in 
his hand, the Lieutenant attending ;” when 
Gloucester enters, abruptly dismisses the 
Lieutenant, and forthwith proceeds to the 
assassination of the king. 

But Gloucester himself is by-and-by to 
have dealings with the book of the play. 
In the seventh scene of the third act of 
King Richard the Third, a stage direction 
runs: “ Enter Gloucester in a gallery 
above, between two bishops. Whereupon 
the lord mayor, who has come with divers 
aldermen and citizens, to beseech the duke 
to accept the crown of England, observes : 
See where his grace stands ’tween two clergymen! 
Says Buckingham : 

Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 
To stay him from the fall of vanity ; 


And, see, a book of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. 


The mayor and citizens departing, 


Gloucester, in Cibber’s acting version of 
the tragedy, was wont wildly to toss his 
prayer-book in the air. Here is an appo- 
site note from John Taylor’s Records of 
my Life, relative to Garrick’s method of | 





accomplishing this piece of stage business: 
“My father, who saw him perform King 
Richard on the first night of his appear- 
ance at Goodman’s Fields, told me that 
the audience were particularly struck with 
his manner of throwing away the book 
when the lord mayor and aldermen had 
retired, as it manifested a spirit totally dif- 
ferent from the solemn dignity which cha- 
racterised the former old school, and which 
his natural acting wholly overturned.” 

A certain antiquary, when Kemble first 
assumed the part of Richard, took objec- 
tion to the prayer-book he affected to 
read in this scene. ‘This book,” writes 
Boaden, “ for aught I know the ‘ Secret 
History of the Green-Room,’ which 
Kemble took from the property-man 
before he went on, our exact friend said 
should have been some illuminated missal. 
This was somewhat risible, because one 
wotld suppose the heart of the antiquary 
must have grieved to see the actor skirr 
away so precious a relic of the dark ages, 
as if, like Careless, in the School for 
Scandal, he would willingly ‘knock down 
the mayor and aldermen.’” 

There is a stage-book in King Henry 
the Eighth. The Duke of Norfolk, in the 
second act, “opens a folding-door; the 
king is discovered sitting and reading pen- 
sively.” The book of Prospero is spoken 
of, but not seen. In Hamlet the stage- 
book plays an important part. Says 
Polonius to Ophelia, when he and Claudius 
would be “lawful espials” of her meeting 
with Hamlet: 

Read on this book, 


That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. 


The book is now usually a missal which 
the lady employs at her orisons. But it is 
oftentimes—for so stage-management will 
have it—the identical volume with which 
Hamlet had entered reading in an earlier 
act, and which he describes, upon being 
interrogated by Polonius, as containing, 
““words, words, words,” and “slanders, sir.” 
It was John Kemble’s way, we are told, to 
tear out a leaf from the book at this period 
of the performance, by way of conveying 
“the stronger impression of Hamlet’s 
wildness.” The actor’s method of ren- 
dering this scene has not been adopted by 
later representatives of the past character. 
Indeed, a long run of the tragedy, such 
as happens in these times, would involve 
serious outlay for stage-books, if so de- 
structive a system were persisted in. 
Moreover, there is no sort of warrant in 
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“ sativicél #ogue’s” work. 

The ‘Shook of the play” frequently 
figures,im theatrical anecdote. Wilkinson 
relates, that when Reddish made his first 
essay upon the stage, he inserted a para- 
graph in the newspapers, informing the 
public that he was “a gentleman of easy 
fortune.” He appeared as Sir John 
Dorilant, in The School for Lovers, and 
in the course of his performance threw 
from him an elegantly-bound book, which 
he was supposed to have been studying. 
Observing this, a gentleman in the pit 
inquired of Macklin, who happened to be 
present: “ Pray, sir, do you think such 
conduct natural?” “Why, no, sir,” 
Macklin replied, gravely, “not in a Sir John 
Dorilant, but strictly natural as Mr. Red- 
dish; for, as you know, he has advertised 
himself as a gentleman of easy fortune.” 
It has been pointed out, however, that the 
inaccuracy, fatal to so many anecdotes, 
affects even this one. The book is thrown 
away in strict accordance with the stage 
directions of the play; and it is so treated, 
not by Sir John Dorilant, but by another 
character named Belmont. 

In Farquhar’s comedy of The Inconstant, 
when Bizarre is first addressed by Mirabel 
and Duretéte, Miss Farren, playing Bizarre, 
held a book in her hand, which she 
affected to have been reading before she 
spoke. Mrs. Jordan, we are told, who 
afterwards assumed the character, de- 
clined to make use of the stage-book, 
and dispensed with it altogether. She 
sat perfectly still, affecting to be lost in 
thought. Then, before speaking, she took 
a pinch of snuff! Half a century ago 
a heroine who indulged in snuff was 
deemed no more objectionable than is one 
of our modern heroes of the stage, who 
cannot forego cigars or cigarettes. 

There is a stage-book to be seen in The 
School for Scandal. Joseph Surface affects 
to pore over its pages immediately after 
he has secreted Lady Teazle behind the 
screen, and while Sir Peter is on the 
stairs. “Ever improving himself,” notes 
Sir Peter, and then pats the reader on the 
shoulder. Joseph starts. “I have been 
dozing over a stupid book,” he says; and 
the stage direction bids him “ gape, and 
throw down the book.” And many 
volumes are needed in The Rivals. Miss 
Languish’s maid Lucy returns after having 
traversed half the town, and visited all 
the circulating libraries in Bath. She 
has failed to obtain The Reward of 


Mistakes of the Heart; 
Distress, or the Memoirs of Lady Wood- 
ford. But she has secured, as she says, 
“taking the books from under her cloak, 
and from her pockets”: “The Gordian 
Knot and Peregrine Pickle. Here are 
The Tears of Sensibility and Humphrey 
Clinker. This, The Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality, written by herself; and here 
the second volume of The Sentimental 
Journey.” 


Lydia. Heigh-ho! What are those books by the 
glass P 
Lucy. The great one is only The Whole Duty of 


Man, where I press a few blonds, ma’am. 


Lydia. Very well; give me the sal volatile. 
Lucy. Is it ina blue cover, ma’am ? 
Lydia. My smelling-bottle, you simpleton! 


Lucy. Oh, the drops! 


Presently the approach of Mrs. Mala- 
prop and Sir Anthony Absolute is an- 
nounced. Cries Lydia: “‘ Here, my dear 
Lucy, hide these books. Quick, quick. 
Fling Peregrine Pickle under the toilet; 
throw Roderick Random into the cloget; 
thrust Lord Ainsworth under the sofa; 
cram Ovid behind the bolster; there, put 
The Man of Feeling into your pocket— 
so, so—now lay Mrs. Chapone in sight, 
and leave Fordyce’s Sermons open on the 
table.” 

Lucy. O, burn it, ma’am! The hairdresser has 

torn away as far as Proper Pride. 


Lydia. Never mind; open at Sobriety. Fling me 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. Now for ’em! 


Here, ma’am. 


It will be perceived that the property- 
master of the theatre is here required to 
produce quite a library of stage-books. 
Does he buy them by the dozen, from the 
nearest bookstall; out of that trunk full 
of miscellaneous volumes, boldly labelled, 
“ All these at fourpence P” And does he 
then re-cover them with the bright blue or 
scarlet that is so dear to him, daubing 
them here and there with his indispensable 
Dutch metal? Of course their contents 
can matter little. Like all the other things 
of the theatre, they are not what they 
pretend to be; nor what they would have 
the audience think them. The “ book of 
the play” is something of a mystery. Let 
us take for granted, however, that it is 
rarely interesting to the reader, that it is 
not one of those volumes which, when 
once taken up, cannot again be laid down 
—which thrill, enchain, and absorb. For 
otherwise what might happen? When 
some necessary question of the play had 
to be considered, the actor, over-occupied 





with the volume in his hand, fairly tied 
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and bound by its chain of interest, might 
forget his part—the book might ruin the 
play. Of course such an accident could 
not be permitted. The stage-book is 
bound to be a dull book, however much it 
may seem to entertain Brutus and Henry, 
The Stranger and Bizarre, Hamlet and 
Joseph Surface, Imogen and Lydia Lan- 
guish. It is, in truth, a book for all stage- 
readers. And now it is a prayer-book—as 
in the case of Richard the Third; and 
now, in The Hunchback, it is Ovid’s Art of 
Love. According to the prompt-book of 
the play, Modus is to enter “ with a neatly- 
bound book.” 

Helen. What is the book ? 

Modus. ’Tis Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Helen. That Ovid was a fool. 

Modus. In what? 

Helen. In that, 

To call that thing an art which art is none. 
She strikes the book from his hand, and 
reproves him for reading in presence of 
a lady. 
Modus. Right you say, 
And well you served me, cousin, so to strike 
The volume from my hand. I own my fault: 
So please you—may I pick it up again ? 
I'll put it in my pocket! 

It is the misfortune of the “ book of the 
play” to be much maltreated by the 
dramatis persone. It is now flung away, 
now torn, now struck to earth; the 
property-master, it may be, watching its 
fate from the side-wings—anxious not so 
much because of its contents or intrinsic 
value, as on account of the gaudy cover 
his art has supplied it with, and the pains 
he must take to repair any injuries it may 
receive in the course of performance. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. — 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &c, 
Sunciidbinnines 


WIDOW AND MOTHER. CHAPTER V. 
“T PROMISE.” 


Ir would be profitless and little edifying 
to inquire too narrowly into what Geoffrey 
Dale had been doing, in the interval between 
his departure from Mount Kiera Lodge and 
his surreptitious visit to Miss Pemberton. 
The lives of adventurers, whether in a large 
or a small way, of that which they call by 
the honest name “business,” are not 
pleasant to contemplate; their shifts and 
resources are of the kind that it is better 
only to glance at and pass by. 

To Geoffrey Dale the course of life 
merely meant the evolution of “ luck.” 
He believed in no higher providence; he 
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lived according to no more certain law. 
Sometimes luck had been on his side, 
sometimes against him—notably the latter, 
just before he started on that coach-journey 
with Edward Randall ; but he counted that 
the result of it had picked him up very 
considerably. The story of his experience 
since he had been sent out to the colonies 
by an uncle—his only surviving relative, 
whose most ardent desire with respect to 
him was to get conclusively rid of him— 
was one of vicissitude of fortune, including 
experiments of every kind, except that of 
honest and sustained exertion. Geoffrey 
Dale would not work if he could help it, 
and he generally contrived to elude the 
necessity by shifts which had their clever- 
ness no doubt, but whose efficacy was only 
temporary. Gambling was the generic 
name for them all. It had brought 
him very low indeed occasionally, and it 
had never given him any of the extra- 
ordinary chances which it affords to some 
men, whereby they are pitched out of 
a troubled sea of impecuniosity upon a 
pleasant shore of solvency and ease. 
Geoffrey Dale believed in such chances, and 
even thought at times that if one of them 
were to come in his way he would not risk 
its stability, but become respectable, and 
keep so. Not that he did not know that 
* Qui a bu, boira;” but then, under com- 
fortable circumstances of the kind in- 
dicated, he who drank deeply before 
would content himself with safe and 
modest draughts, indeed mere sippings 
of the treacherous cup. 

Once or twice Geoffrey Dale had been 
very near such a piece of good fortune, in 
the aggravating position of the jockey who 
just loses a race, or the archer who just 
misses the centre of the inner ring; and 
who is proportionably exacerbated by his 
failure, and stimulated by the nearness 
of the miss to try again and again. He 
had never gone so far outside the boundary 
of what his discretion dictated as safe prac- 
tice, as in the transactions at Mount Kiera 
Lodge ; but then he had never been reduced 
to such straits, nor had so easy an oppor- 
tunity offered itself to him before. 

Mr. Dale was at this period of his career 
anything but an example of the moral 
reading-book description. Not only had 
his ill-gotten gains prospered in his hands, 
but he had so worked on the basis of the 
sum with which he returned to Sydney, 
that he had lived since then with all 
external respectability, and carefully 
avoided the companions of the looser 
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sort with whom he had previously been 
familiar. If, indeed, any of his former 
associates had inquired for him at his 
present abode by the name of Geoffrey 
Dale, they would have been told that 
the gentleman who occupied the neat 
lodgings in which he had established him- 
self was not so named. What he called 
himself during his stay at Sydney is none 
of our present business; our concern is 
with his change of plans after he left John 
Pemberton’s hospitable house, and the 
motive which induced him to prolong his 
stay in the colonial capital. 

Geoffrey Dale’s change of plan dated 
from the day on which he read the an- 
nouncement of John Pemberton’s death in 
the Sydney Herald; and the motive of it 
was a resolution not to lose sight of John 
Pemberton’s daughter. 

He had intended to return to England. 
He was tired of what he called his ill-luck 
in the colonies, and he was by no means 
certain that his uncle had quite conclusively 
meant what he said when he assured him, 
at their farewell interview, that the far 
from liberal sum with which he was then 
“starting” his nephew, included the very 
last shilling he should ever have from 
him. It is not difficult, when one is 
at the other end of the world, to believe 
that people at this end are more indul- 
gently disposed towards one than they 
really are; and Geoffrey Dale had done so 
many worse things on the far side, than 
those with which his uncle had become 
acquainted on the near, that he might 
with some reason regard his earlier career 
as comparatively harmless. 

Bat, with the reading of the brief line 
in the newspaper, a new idea presented 
itself to Geoffrey Dale. In writing the 
note which Ida found in her music-book, 
and inducing the inexperienced girl to 
write to him, he had had no set purpose 
beyond the malicious one of doing some- 
thing which would annoy Mrs. Pem- 
berton, and no distinct object in view 
of an interested nature. He admired the 
pretty girl, who was so unsophisticated 
and so self-willed; and he thought it 
would. be a pleasant enough solution of 
the precariousness of his position to 
become the son-in-law of the “good 
Samaritan,” especially as tliat prosperous 
gentleman meditated a return to England. 
But the best of Samaritans would make 
inquiry before he permitted his only 
daughter to marry a stranger, who, how- 
ever brilliantly and successfully he might 





draw upon his imagination for the facts 
of his origin and his previous history, 
must needs tell the truth about his 
pecuniary circumstances. And then, the 
Samaritan’s wife suspected and disliked 
Mr. Dale, and he was too wise to make 
any mistake about the importance and 
weight of that element in the case. Mrs. 
Pemberton could do anything with her 
husband, and, if Geoffrey Dale were to 
intrude himself into their lives again, she 
would assuredly balk his attempt to regain 
a footing there. 

It was therefore partly from a mere 
reckless inclination to do mischief, and 
partly because it was just possible the 
Samaritan might be made useful to him 
in the future, that Geoffrey Dale had 
set the trap for Ida. He was surprised, 
rather nettled, perhaps, that she did not 
walk into it so soon as he expected, but 
he was speedily compensated for this 
small mortification. 

Ida Pemberton, as the heiress of the 
Samaritan’s wealth—with no one to make 
inquiries, or interfere, except a step- 
mother, from whom it might be easy to 
detach her liking and her confidence ; easy, 
that is to say, for a man with whom she 
was very near to fancying herself in love— 
assumed a very different position in Mr. 
Dale’s estimation. He could defy Mrs. 
Pemberton’s enmity, if he should seriously 
contemplate attempting such a coup as 
winning the hand of John Pemberton’s 
daughter, for she could have no power 
except such as he could undermine; and 
whereas she had nothing but a prejudice 
and a suspicion to advance against him— 
the one as baseless as the other was con- 
temptible, he could easily make it appear— 
he had facts to produce in evidence against 
her, of which she would not lightly risk 
the revelation. He had seen her tears, he 
had heard her words as she knelt beside 
the unconscious guest whose presence had 
cost her so dear; and he had put upon 
both tears and words the sort of interpre- 
tation which comes readily to such men 
as Geoffrey Dale. That Mary had told her 
husband of her previous acquaintance with 
Edward Randall did not affect his view in 
the least. That was either audacity or cal- 
culation—Randall might have let out the 
fact in his delirium. His own case was 
unassailable. -He could either defy Ida’s 
step-mother, or make a bargain with her 
according to circumstances ; but the first 
object to be gained was the securing of Ida’s 
confidence, the strengthening of the “ great 
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friend” position he had taken up. Need- 
less to say, he succeeded in that; but, in 
certain troublesome ways, Ida’s simplicity 
baffled him. She answered his letters, 
she appreciated his sympathy, she allowed 
herself to be influenced by his hints, and 
guided by his advice; but she did not tell 
him anything about her father’s will, and 
she gave him—in explanation of the delay 
in the return to England, which had been 
decided upon—merely vaguestatements re- 
specting Mrs. Pemberton’s health. When 
Mrs. Pemberton was strong enough, they 
were to go. That was all Ida ever said. 
Now, Geoffrey Dale had grown tired of 
this uncertainty. Certain little specula- 
tions, in which he had been engaged, had 
not turned out quite so well as he ex- 
pected; and he resolved to set about the 
larger one without more loss of time. Ida 
would tell him particulars which it would 
never occur to her to write. He would see 
her, test his power over her, make sure of 
his conquest, or see at once that his luck 
was against him in that quarter also; and, 


“in the former case, bring the question 


between himself and Mrs. Pemberton, of 
battle or bargain, to an issue without 
delay. He had nothing to lose in the 
game he proposed to play—and the game 
was well worth the winning. 

Mr. Dale was so completely unprepared 
for the news which Ida had to tell him, 
that: it almost threw him off his guard. 
Mrs. Pemberton had become an adver- 
sary of far more importance than he had 
calculated upon, and the hazards had in- 
creased very materially. On the other 
hand, Ida was much more charming than 
he had imagined her. Mr. Dale felt that 
if he had been in a position to indulge in 
the Inxury of falling in love, he might 
have fallen in love with Miss Pemberton, 
without any regard being had to the ex- 
pediency of the sentiment. 

He was not sorry for the interruption 
which had cut short his interview with 
Ida. He wanted time to think over the 
changed aspect of affairs. As he walked 
away from Mount Kiera Lodge, in the 
direction of the wayside inn where he 
had secured a lodging, he thought with 
satisfaction on only one aspect of their 
interview. Ida Pemberton liked him 
quite well enough to be easily persuaded 
to love him, if he choose to persuade her. 
There was a consciousness in her looks 
and manner which assured him on that 
point ; and, as he had no clue to its origin 
in Mrs. Pemberton’s suspicious question- 





ing, he was justified in scoring it up to his 
own advantage. 

Would she obey his injunction to keep 
their meeting a secret from Mrs. Pem- 
berton ? This would not be a bad test of 
the extent of his influence over her. 

On the morrow Geoffrey Dale again 
went to Mount Kiera Lodge, and again, 
without presenting himself at the house, 
took his way to the spot at which Ida had 
joined him on the preceding day. It was 
just beyond a bend in the wide, well-kept 
path, through the shrubbery, where a 
garden-seat was placed under the shelter 
of a tree, and well back from the path. 
Ida was waiting for her visitor, and look- 
ing even better than she had looked the 
day before, for she was very becomingly 
agitated, and the trouble in her brown 
eyes brightened them. 

Miss Pemberton rose from the garden- 
seat, and gave Mr. Dale her hand, which 
he retained a little longer than he had 
ventured to do the day before, while he 
thanked her for her punctuality, and 
inquired for Mrs. Pemberton. He was 
totally unembarrassed, and carried out 
perfectly his purpose of depriving the 
unusual step which he had induced Ida to 
take of any seeming strangeness. Ida 
answered him shyly, and said, as they 
walked on together : 

“T—I did not tell Mrs. Pemberton you 
had come, because you told me it might 
harm her to be annoyed about anything. 
But I—I don’t think it is quite right; it 
makes me uncomfortable; and I—I wish 
I might tell her.” 

Ida had been ready enough to write to 
Mr. Dale without anybody’s knowledge— 
there was nothing embarrassing or con- 
fusing in that, he and she had become 
such “great friends” in a few days’ 
acquaintance—but it was a different thing 
to find herself involved in a clandestine 
interview with this man, who seemed to 
regard her now in a different light, whose 
eyes spoke quite another language—a 
language until that moment all un- 
known to Ida, but to which something in 
her own. heart (or imagination, was it ?) 
gave her the key. 

“Tt is a necessity of your position,” 
said Mr. Dale, soothingly. “Of course 
she must know, when it cannot harm her 
to cross her unreasonable, I may say 
unjust, prejudices. But may we not 
forget them and her for the moment, and 
think only of ourselves, of this brief 
meeting, and of the future that lies before 
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us? I will not distress you by asking you 
to receive me in this way again; 1 will 
trust to your courage, and justice, and 
kindness, to defy and defeat, as you have 
already done, all efforts to forbid our 
friendship.” 

“Thank you,” said Ida, frankly ; 
think that will be best.” 

“ But you will let me stay awhile now?” 
said Mr. Dale; and Ida assented. They 
walked on, completely out of sight of the 
house; they passed through a gate which 
gave admittance to asmall nursery-ground 
which John Pemberton had taken great 
interest in, and where he had reared many 
a plant which was to make a goodly show 
in the far-away England of his constant 
dreams; but which had fallen into neglect of 
late. It was quite deserted now; Geoffrey 
Dale and Ida had it all to themselves. 

The conversation was long and animated ; 
and, on Ida’s side, perfectly frank. She 
did not, perhaps, learn a great deal about 
Mr. Dale, though he made a great show of 
expansiveness; but she derived a general 
notion that he was going to be immensely 
influenced by her for the future; that he 
lamented many wasted opportunities ; and 
that on his return to England he would 
start on a career of distinction. To what 
particular avocation he proposed to devote 
himself he did not mention, nor did he 
account for his present unsettled condition 
otherwise than by talking about his “ rest- 
lessness ” and “love of change,” and how 
his “ guardian ”’ had allowed him to gratify 
his fancy for seeing the far ends of the 
earth. In fact, he merely deepened the 
colours, and filled in the outlines of the 
fancy sketch of himself which he had 
drawn for Ida in the first days of their 
acquaintance ; but she took it all for a 
history as full as it was authentic, and was 
perfectly satisfied. 

She especially admired, in her own 
softened state of feeling, the manner in 
which Mr. Dale spoke of Mrs. Pemberton. 
He was fully in possession of what had 
passed between Ida and her step-mother 
with respect to himself, except the em- 
barrassing suggestion as to a possible trans- 
mutation of the friend into the lover, and 
he discussed it in a mild and generous 
mood. 

“No doubt,” he said, “poor Randall 
took some delusion into his head, in his 
fatal illness, about me, and imparted it to 
her ; and she believed it. She is the sort 
of woman to stick to a notion if she once 
took it up, and I can excuse her in this 
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case. Unfortunately what I know about 
her is no delusion ; but let us never allude 
to that again, except understrong necessity. 
As to her saying that your father shared 
her ill opinion of me, that is quite untrue.” 

“T contradicted her flatly when she 
said it.” 

“T thank you most heartily that you 
did so on impulse, on trust. It was just 
like your sweet generous self. And you 
had ample grounds for contradicting Mrs. 
Pemberton. Your father and I parted 
perfectly good friends.” 

“She made me promise—at least, not 
exactly—she wanted me to promise, and 
though I said nothing, I think she takes 
it for granted that I have promised—to 
tell her when you intend to go to England. 
I think she had some apprehension that 
you might be in the same ship with us, 
for she said something about not meeting 

ou.” 

‘ “Indeed! That is very odd, for, do 
you know ”—here he paused and directed 
an inquiring glance towards Ida’s face, 
but her eyes were downcast—“I had 
precisely that intention, subject to your 
approval, and permission.” 

“Permission!” she exclaimed, looking 
up hastily. “I—I could not have objected, 
but Mrs. Pemberton——” 

“Would object very strongly, of course. 
But look at the advantages of my doing 
this very thing. I don’t want to be your 
step-mother’s victorious enemy, though 
your staunchness would make me so. I 
want to be her friend—I want to disarm 
her prejudices. And how could I ever 
have such an opportunity ?” 

“ But,” remonstrated Ida, frightened at 
the audacity of the notion, “she would 
not sail in the same ship with you.” 

“Not if she knew it. But if she did 
not? She could not, without making 
things very unpleasant, ignore your friend 
under such circumstances, and I should 
have a fair chance of conquering a foolish 
prepossession.” 

“But it eould not be; you forget I am 
bound to tell her.” 

“No, indeed, you are not. Your promise 
was only taken for granted. At all events 
you shall not have to break it. I shall 
tell you nothing, and you shall only tell 
me, as soon as you know it, the name of 
your ship.” 

“Ah, that is only a compromise,” said 
Ida, “‘and it would be a very serious thing 
to do.” 

“Serious! not at all! On the contrary, 
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it would be a capital joke.” But Ida | fairest of test questions in such a case as 


shook her head; she could not see any- | his: “If I did not want money so impera- 
thing of a jocose character in the notion; | tively, the thing would be impossible ; and 
though she allowed him to perceive that she if she had not any, or a chance of any, 
felt, if he could be her fellow-traveller, the would I marry her?” 

yoyage would be relieved of much of its| “I suppose I had better not come 
anticipated ennui. 'again?” Mr. Dale said to Ida, when he was 

Mr. Dale then judiciously allowed the | about to take leave of her. 
subject to drop, feeling sure that Ida’ “I suppose not,” she replied, with visible 
would do as he wished with respect to | reluctance, “unless I could tell Mrs. Pem- 
keeping him informed of her own move- | berton.” 
ments, and refraining from enlightening| ‘Impossibleat present. This, then, must 
Mrs. Pemberton as to his. He led the | be good-bye until we meet—in England, 
conversation to other topics; to Ida’s is it to be?” 
notions of what her life in England was| He smiled, and she knew he had not 
to be like, and to his own associations | relinquished the intention of sailing in the 
with that country. The time passed away | same ship with her step-mother and herself. 
very pleasantly for Ida, who had quite; “I believe we shall be at an hotel at 
persuaded herself that it was only on Mrs. | Sydney for a few days before we sail,” 
Pemberton’s own account she would hesi- | said Ida. ‘Mrs. Pemberton means to 
tate to inform her of Geoffrey Dale’s visit. | send a number of things out of the house 
She enjoyed his society, she liked him | to England—they are to be sent in another 
more and more. How very dull and un- | ship; and she has business to settle with 
interesting her life would be if this de- Mr. Meredith. I will let you know, unless 
lightful friendship were gone out of it ; | you leave sooner, all about it, when I know 
and how certain she felt that no one with | myself.” 
whom she should become acquainted in| ‘You will write to me soon?” 
England could ever be so pleasantacom- “Yes, soon. And to the same address, 
panion as Mr. Dale. Besides, no one could I suppose?” 
be to her what he was, because no one else; ‘To the same address. And you will 
would be associated with the past; he only | hold firmly to our pact of friendship; you 
would have known her old homé and her | will let no one—for no one has the right— 
father. come between usP Promise me.” 

No stroke of the intrusive bell came on! Her hand was trembling slightly as it 
this occasion to summon Ida, and the con- | rested on his arm, and there was trouble 
versation prolonged itself until Mr. Dale | in her downcast face. 
was aroused to the necessity of bringing ‘I promise,” she said. 
it to a close. He was satisfied with its; He thanked her rapturously, and they 
results. If it should suit him to ask Ida | parted. Again fortune favoured Mr. Dale; 
Pemberton for her heart and hand, he felt | his coming to and going from Mount Kiera 
pretty certain that she would not refuse | Lodge were unnoticed by anyone about 
them. | the place. : 

He was not wholly hardened and mer-| Ida betook herself for a while to Dick’s 
cenary in his reflections when he had left | society. She talked to him, she fed him, 
her. Though he had let himself down into | she stroked him ; but her mind was absent, 
very low depths of scoundrelism, it was | and she suspected that Dick knewit. He 
not exclusively in the light of a probable | rubbed his velvet nose along her neck, and 
victim that he contemplated Ida. He could | she put her arms round his, and cried a 
bring himself to lead a respectable life, | little against his face. She could not tell 
he thought, with that pretty creature— | Dick what it was that ailed her, because 
who, though quite ignorant of life, was|she did not know. But she might have 
not at all stupid—for his wife. He never | found out, if Mrs. Pemberton had chanced 
should have any temptation to be unkind | to repeat her question, “ Have you given 
to her. Indeed, he proposed to himself, | Geoffrey Dale your heart, poor child?” 
and answered in the affirmative, that! For that was what she had done. 


[March 25, 1876,] 
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The invariable purity, the palatableness, and the unequalled efficacy of Dr. 
DE JonGH’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or, have secured for it during the last 
twenty-five years the general approval and the entire confidence of the Medical 
Profession in all parts of the world ; and notwithstanding the active and frequently 
unprincipled opposition of interested dealers, its superior excellence has obtained 
for it an amount of public appreciation alike without precedent and without parallel. 

In countless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and 
copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. DE JonGcu’s LIGHT-BROWN 
Cop Liver O11 has speedily afforded relief, arrested the progress of disease, and 
entirely restored health. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. DE JonGcn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver OIL 
in Pulmonary Consumption are now fully established.’ Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis, but of arresting the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished in numerous cases a complete 
cure. No remedy, so rapidly, restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive 
functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expecto- 
ration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes :— 


“ Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most uniformly 
pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DI JonGH’s LIGHT- 
Brown O1L. I have habitually prescribed Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cop LIVER OIL in cases of Pul- 
monary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and I can confidently, recommend it as the most 
efficacious kind. ’ 

Dr. WAUDBY, Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, writes :— 

“ T can take Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER OIL without any difficulty or dislike, 
and with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I 
have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pe JoNGH’s OIL to be the most valuable 
remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


[For further select Medical Opinions, see other side. 





DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


In cases of Prostration and Emaciation, the restorative powers of Dr ppg 
Joncu’s LicHt-Brown Cop Liver Oi have been remarkably manifested both with 
adults and children, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties having entirely 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


Mr. ROWLAND DALTON, M.R.CS., District Medical Officer, Bury St 


Edmunds, writes :— 
“ In giving my opinion of DR. DE _JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop Liver O11, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. bE 
ONGH’s OIL are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and 
strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any other 
sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means 
of saving my life on two occasions; and even now, when I feel ‘out of condition,’ I take it, and 
like it, unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that Dr. DE JONGH’s 
OL weuld come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


Mr. THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette, writes :— 


‘«In badly nourished infants, DR DE JONGH’s LiGHT-BROWN Cop LIvER OIL is invaluable, 
The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. 
The weight gained is three times the weighi of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children 
generally like the taste of DR. DE JONGH’s OIL, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it 
appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children 
who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 











Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


**T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE Joncn’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure 
Vil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent 
of great value.” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Late Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. pE JonGcn’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which 
che presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
which the Profession is extending its use.” 





Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“* The experience of many years has abundantly proved 
the truth of every word said in favour of Dr. pz Joncu’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver il by many of our first Physicians 
and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority and 
an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 
“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
— Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pe 
ONGH.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the “‘ Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr ve JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil pro- 
duces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, and it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
4 often consequent on the adminis‘ration of the Pale 
Oils.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s.6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with DR. DE JONGH’S 
Stamp, and on the side with his Sigaature, and labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his 
Stamp and Signature, and the Signature cf his Sole Consignees. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’ 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


In January, 1876, was commenced in this Review a Survey of Home and Foreign Affairs, 
to be continued from number to number. ‘The article will contain a criticism of the more 
significant incidents of each month at home and abroad. The writers will aim at singling out 
from the multitude of events recorded in the daily and weekly papers such only as illustrate 
the central movements of the time. It is obvious that criticism of this kind, to be really 
instructive and efficient, must be systematic and directed by fixed principles. While, however, 
a certain consistency will be preserved in this section, the body of the Review will remain as 
freely open as it has always been for the discussion of opposite opinions on political and other 


subjects. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


Disestablishment. By R. W. Dale. 

The Upper Engadine. By Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, 

M. Taine’s New Work. By the Editor. 

The Catholic Peril in America. By Francis Abbott. 

The Weddas. By B. F. Hartshorne. 

On Examinations. By Professor Fowler. 

A National Training to Arms. By Sir H. Havelock, Bart, M.P. 
Home and Foreign Affairs. 


The Half- Yearly Volume, Fuly to December, 1875, cloth, 16s., Now Ready. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT. By the Countess of 
CAITHNESS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [Jn March. 


PRO NIHILO: the Prelude to the Arnim Trial. An English 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CEYLON. Being a General Description of the Island, His- 
torical, Physical, Statistical, containing the most recent Information. 
By an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 28s. 


TO JAMAICA AND BACK. By Sir Srppatp Davin Scott, 


Bart. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ARDENMOHR: among the Hills. A Record of Scenery 
and Sport in the Highlands of Scotland. By Samuet ApsBott. With 
Sketches and Etchings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. (A Village Story.) And other 
Poems. By VioLet Fane, Author of ‘ Denzil Place.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HANDY BOOK FOR GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 
Being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment 
of Typical Cases, with Practical Examples, etc. etc. By GrorceE C. 
T. Bart ey, Author of ‘ The Parish Net,’ etc. 35. 


A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. Rosengarten. By W. CoLLett-Sanpars. 
With upwards of 6do Illustrations. One Volume, large demy 8vo, 21s. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND ART. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Two Vols., 
demy 8vo. [ln March, 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in Central 


India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By 
Louis RovussELeT. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Buckte, 
and containing 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Super-royal 4to. 
Cloth. Price £3 3s. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; its Institutions, Customs, 
and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By Paut Lacroix. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. B. Pirman. Illustrated with 21 Chromo- 
lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. Half morocco. 
Price £ 2 2s. 
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THE RAMBLES OF A GLOBE TROTTER, in Australia, 
Japan, China, Java, India, and Cashmere. By E. K. Lairp. 
With Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. By 
Mrs. BLAKE (EpITH OsBORNE). With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


MELINDA, THE CABOCEER, or, Sport in - Ashanti. 
A Tale of the Gold Coast. By J. H. Sxerrcuty, Author of 
‘ Dahomey As It Is,’ etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 8s. 


THE TRIQUETI MARBLES IN THE ALBERT ME- 
MORIAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR. A Series of Photographs 
executed by the Misses Davison, and dedicated by express per- 
mission to Her Majesty the QuEEN. 


The work will consist of 117 Photographs, with Descriptive Letter-press, mounted on 49 
sheets of cardboard, imperial folio. Price £10 10s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By FReperick WILLIAM Wyon. 
Two vols. demy 8vo. Price 32s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called The Young Pretender. 
From the State Papers and other Sources. By ALEXANDER CHARLES 
EwaLp, F.S.A. Two vols. demy 8vo. Price 28s. 


A CONCORDANCE OF THE ORIGINAL POETICAL 
WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. By Epwin Assort, formerly 
Head Master of the Philological School. With an Introduction on 
the English of Pope, by Epwin A. Apsott, D.D., Author of a 
‘ Shakespearian Grammar,’ etc. etc. Medium 8vo, 21s. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ART HANDBOOKS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM MASKELL. 


. TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. DANIEL Rock, 


D.D. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
2. IVORIES: Ancient and Medieval. By WILLIAM MASKELL. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


. ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 
WORK. By JoHN HuNGERFORD POLLEN. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


- MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With 


numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


5- MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Cart ENGEL. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
IN A WINTER CITY. By Ovumpa. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In March. 


THROUGH THE AGES. A Psychological Romance. By 


the Author of ‘The Honeymoon.’ 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 


ARTHUR: or, a Knight of Our own Day. By the Author of 


‘Alice Godolphin.’ 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 


HANDFAST TO STRANGERS. By STEPHEN J. Mac KEnna, 
Author of ‘ Plucky Fellows,’ etc. etc. 3 Vols. crown8vo. [Jz March. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquin MILLER. 3 Vols. 


crown 8vo. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By AntHony TrROLLopE. To be 
completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s. each. Fifth now 
ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, The Story of a Woman’s Repentance. 
By G. J. Wuyte-MELVILLE. With Illustrations by Mrriam Kerns. 
In One Vol. demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with ‘ Katerfelto.’ 


7y ‘ ‘ ~ x 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By GEorRGE MEREDITH. 3 vols. 

“* But, from beginning to end, the book is full of suggestive sentences and happy phrases. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s style also seems to us much improved since we reviewed ‘Harry Richmond’ four years ago. It 
is still somewhat fluctuating, reminding us now of Thackeray, now of Bulwer, once or twice even of 
Victor Hugo, but more often than not, and when it is best, it is the author’s own. ‘ Richard Feverell’ 

laced him high among English novelists, but ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ has, we think, distinctly raised 
him, and we do not see any reason why he should not eventually reach a point where, in the opinion at 
least of those who regard novels as works of art, and not merely collections of anecdotes, he would have 
scarcely a rival among the writers of fiction in our generation.” —Atheneum, Jan. 1. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “ Mabel’s Progress, etc. etc. 

3 vols. 
“There is a great deal of very nice and delicate work in this novel. . . . . The character of 
Algernon Ancram Errington, the ‘Charming Fellow,’ of popular opinion, is exceedingly well done, . . . 
We see throughout the traces of thought and care, and the conscientious painstaking of a writer who 


honours her craft, and does not merely seek to get through an allotted task with the least amount of 
trouble compatible with the largest amount of profit.”—Saturday Review, Jan. 8. 





NEW EDITIONS. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to 
be completed in 8 volumes, demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE LIFE. By Joun Forster. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Vol. II. GREEKS AND ROMANS, AND EXAMINATION 
OF SHAKESPEARE FOR DEER-STEALING. Demy 
8vo, 145. 

Vol. III. CONVERSATIONS OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATES- 
MEN, and Five Dialogues of Boccaccio and Petrarca. 

Vol. IV. Third Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

Vol. V. Third Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS (con- 
tinued). Fourth Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS. LETTERS OF PERICLES AND ASPASIA; 
and MINOR PROSE POEMS. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun Forster. 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. This Edition 
is uniform with the ‘ Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens's Works.’ 
2Vols. demy 8vo., 28s. 


A NEW EDITION OF DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the Third, with Mr. Dyce’s 
Final Corrections. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s life was the present revision of the Second Edition. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Revised by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Dyce. To be completed in 9 volumes, demy 8vv. 8s. 
each. [ Vol. 9 in March. 


COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS. In 30 Vols. demy 8vo. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, from ‘ Household Words,’ etc. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. Being the Thirtieth Volume. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 26 New Illustrations by F. A. 
FrasER. Crown 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 15. 9d. 

[Now ready. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 1830 to the Resigna- 
tion of the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau Mo Les- 
WORTH, M.A. A New Library Edition. Carefully Revised, and 
carried up to March, 1874. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


A CHEAPER EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Containing 345 beautiful Illustrations. New Edition, revised 
and abridged. Forming a magnificent volume. In super-royal 4to, 
425. 


THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS. Sketches and 
Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz KELLER, 
Engineer. With 68 Illustrations. New Edition, 9s. 


LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST. By 
FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8yo. 
Second Edition, 12s. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. With a 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History. 3 vols., each 9s. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS. 
With Supplement of 1872, Portrait and Plates, 9s. The Supplement separately, 2s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 6 vols., each 9s. 
ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 
PAST AND PRESENT. With a Portrait, 9s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Portraits, 5 vols., 
each 9s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., each 9s. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
, MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; also AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 
JOHN KNOX. Crown 8vo, with Portrait Ilustrations, 7s. 6d. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In 23 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A , TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GER- 
History. 2 vols., 12s. MAN OF MUSZEUS, TIECK, AND 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS RICHTER. 1 vol., 6s. 
AND SPEECHES, with Elucidations, 
etc. 3 vols., 18s. WILHELM MEISTER, by Goethe, a 
LIVES OF SCHILLER AND JOHN Translation. 2 vols., 12s. 
STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS | HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4s. SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 





SARTOR RESARTUS AND LEC- Pel a ge he Ps si 
TURES ON HEROES. 1 vol., 6s. ae ek ta tes Ba 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 1 vol., 6s. Il.—“'The First Two Silesian Wars.” 

CHARTISM AND PAST AND PRE- 14s.—Vols. V., VI., VII., completing 
SENT, 1 vol., 6s. the Work, £1. ls. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 Vols., small crown 8vo. Price 2s. each Vol., bound in cloth ; or in sets of 
37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 14s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 Vols. 7” Rangel Bs a 
a 7 ER-DA I ITS. 
15S OF EN SELES LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 Vols. 
AND SPEECHES. 6 Vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 3 Vols. 
ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- | PRANSLATIONS FROM MUSZEUS, 
SHIP. Tieck, and Richter. 2 Vols. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW WORKS. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, I Post 8vo. 


With the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, £12. Zs. d, 
Pickwick Papers oe © oe ow 0 6 8 ow o 6th 43 Iilustees., Swols. 916 © 
NicnoLas NICKLEBY . ... « « « « « « With39 ‘ 2vols. 016 0 
Martin CuuzzLewit . . . « With 40 2volse. 016 0 
Otp Curtostty Suor and REPRINTED Pieces - ». With 36 9” 2vols. 016 0 
Barnaby Rupce and Harp Times ... . . With 36 ~ 2vols. 0916 0 
a  ) SO ae aa a ee ee ee. me 2vols. 016 0 
Tarrum Dommrr . . . «© 2 0 © © © 0 0 eo 0 [Wi 40 mn 2vols. 016 0 
Dewmer amp Geom. 1. we sc ew ew ow eo eo ew Wee - 2vols O16 0 
Davin CoPpPERFIELD . . .. + +. +. + + With38 a 2vols, 016 0 
Our Mutuat Frienpd . .. . + © « « « « With 40 a 2vols. 016 0 
i | Pee ee eae... me lvol. O 8 @ 
a a ee ee er, a lvol O 8 0 
Curistmas Booxs . . « - «© © © «© « « « Withl? - lvol. 0 8 0 
A Tatz or Two Crrms . . . + 2 « © © + With l6 * lvol. 0 8 0 
Great EXpecraTIONs . . - « With 8 “ ivol. 0 8 0 
Picrures From [ray and AMERican Nores . - With 8 ” lvol, 0 8 0 
UncomMERciAL TRAVELLER . . .... . . With 8 - lvol. 0 8 0 
Cuttp’s History or ENcnanpd .... =. . With 8 a lvol. 0 8 O 
Epwin Droop, anp MISCELLANIES . With 12 - ivol. 0 8 0 
Curistuas Srorzes, from ‘Household Words,’ ‘ete. With 16 ie lvol. 0 8 0 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. In crown 8vo. 
In 21 vels. cloth, with INustrations, £3, 9s. 6d. 


Pickwick Parers © 6 © © © 6 0 8 eo 6 «6am © Tibmstratiens 2c ce 
Marty CuuzzLEwir . ..... . + «6 « With8 - eves 
fr, » cece 
Nicootas NicKLEBY ....... + + « With8 = cece 
Davip COPPERFIELD ..... =... With8 me ones 
ee - < - « se + ee 8 ee ee as eoce 
Littte Dorrit — £6. ae we + x oe ee ~ oeee 
Oun Muruat Faremp . . . . + 2 © © © «© With8 ae oses 
Barnaby RupcE ... soe eoen tes Wee me eee 
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Otp Curtosrry SHop + = With 8 9 eece 
A Curtp’s History or ENGLAND x * 6 With 4 9 ecee 
Epwin Droop and other stories With 8 - Send 
Curistmas Sronrres, from ‘ Household Words” With 8 an eeee 
Tate or Two Crrres ee ae oe With 8 =» sees 
Sketcues By Boz ‘ With 8 - eves 
AmeRIcaAN Nores and REPRINTED Preces ° With 8 ” eves 
Curistmas Booxs ce ee © With 8 o sees 
Ee a ee a With 8 - bine 
Great EXxPecraTIons . . With 8 - ee 
Harp Times and Pictures FROM Iraty With 8 ” cove 
UncommerciaL TRAVELLER ; With 4 eece 
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DICKENS—THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun Forsrer. 
15th Thousand. 8vo, 
Vol. III., 1852-70. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. I., 1812-42. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
eloth, 12s, Vol, If., 1842-52, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


12th "Thousand. 





CHAPMAN AND HALLT’S NEW WORKS. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS—continued. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


Completed in 30 Monthly Volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s. each. 


This edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and the page 
is of asize to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. These are 
printed from the steels and blocks on which the original artists themselves were 
engaged. 

SKETCHES BY ‘ BOZ.’ With 40 Illustrations by Gzorcr CrurksHANK. 

PICKWICK. 2vols. With 42 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.’ 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by CrurksHanx. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.’ 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illustrations 
by CaTTrEeRMOLE, etc. 

PBARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2vols. With Illustrations by Carrzr- 

MOLE, etc. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.’ 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. 1 vol. With 8 Illustrations, 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.’ 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘Putz.’ 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.’ 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by ‘ Putz.° 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by ‘Putz.’ 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Sronz. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Srone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Sronz. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Marcus Srone. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Srong. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

EDWIN DROOD, and other Stories. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. In crown 4to vols. 
Now Publishing, 
IN WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS AND SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 


‘OLD CURIOSITY SHOP,’ with illustrations by CHartEs GREEN. 
Each Penny Number containing Two New Illustrations. 


Volumes completed. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 60 Mlustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 4s.; paper 3s 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 56 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s.. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

4 TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 25 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Ilustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 59 Illustrations by F. Barnarp, sewed, 3s.; cloth, 44 

ae With 26 Illustrations by F. A. Fraser, sewed, 1s. 9d, 
clo 2s. Od, 


Messrs. Cuarpman & Hatt trust that by this Edition they will be enabled to place 
the Works of the most popular British Author of the present day in the hands of all 
English readers. 2 
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NEw BOORnS. 


Yew Book by the Author of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” | MANDALAY TO MOMIEN: A Narrative of the Two Expe- 
’ ‘ : ditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875 under Colonels 

THE HUNTING of the SNARK: An Agony in Eight Fits. E. B. StapeN and Horace Brownz. By Jonnw ANDERSON, 
“By Lewis CaRROLL, With numerous Illustrations by Henry M.D., F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps; 
Houway. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 3s, 6d. [April 1st. Svo. 2s. [This Day. 
MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from Journals ; Letters THE THREE BRIDES. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author 
sent Home ; and Notes, written while Travelling Westward of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. Crown Svo, [Nearly Ready 
round the World, from July th, 1874, to July 6th, 1875. ROSE TURQUAND: A Novel. By Exurce Horxrys. 2 vols 
By J. F. CaMpprwi, author of ‘‘Frost and Fire.” 2 vols, Crown 8vo. . (Nearly Ready 
Crown S8vo, With numerous Illustrations. 25s. (7his Day. THE CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Ourpnant. 2 aE 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES. By Cuaruorre M. Yones, author . Crown Svo, 21s. [Fifth Edition. 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 12s. A NILE JOURNAL. By T.G. Arrtztor. Illustrated by 
[ Fourth Edition, EvuGENveE Benson, Crown 8vo, 6s, [ This Day. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIF E | 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS,BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 
Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected ix | 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC | 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvwermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 








FF MOHDE n. 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ATI GOoDS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
CET T.oRo DYN EE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW NBH’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNS is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“‘T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from |! 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pact Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of | 

CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S }}| 


i CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


OLE MANUFACTURER : J. T.. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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DR. ROOKES 


ANT I-L 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


ANCET. 


IS IT? 


Medicine. Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 


allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | 


Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the 
intelligent principe. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Syapeptie, or the Hypochondriac, should 
e 


read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—-Pro- 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malilwan, Count Cavour, General ‘Stonewall ” | 


Jackson, and other public characters. 


| DR: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or Hanby GUIDE 70 
Domestic MeEpicinz, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
| Knowles, observed :—‘“‘ Jt ail! be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 

D*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 
| Aclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
| 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ ANTI-LANCET,” says :—‘“‘ Of its 
| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
| human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
| the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


| D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 
or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 


had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
| Scarborough, England. 000 


|DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
| containing 172 pages. 





~CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HULIXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


eee 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it sabdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘*of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and | 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used wi 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


the most eignal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 118. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 


England. 


*,” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 











CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS 





